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PROGRESS WORKS HERE 


One of the most important and 
basic reasons for good telephone 
service is research. The many 
advances in speed, clarity, dis- 
tance and convenience would not 
have been possible without it. 


They would not have been 
possible either, in the same 
degree or as economically, 
without one central research 
organization such as the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


This is the research division 
of the Bell System. It has 
grown as the needs of the 
nation have grown. 


The work of its hundreds 
of scientists and engineers 
covers many fields and goes 
exploring and developing in 
many directions. But it is 
aimed primarily at the better- 
ment of communications and 
- the finding of ways to provide 
better service at the lowest 
cost to the customer. 


Not just recently, but long 
ago the Bell System recog- 
nized the business and na- 
tional need for basic research 
and it has devoted a consider- 
able part of its laboratories 
program to this field. 


The “search for new knowl- 
edge—the effort to increase our 
understanding of nature and 
the probing into the un- 


BELL 


RELAYS VOICES UNDER THE SEAS. This is one of the repeater units in the 
new underseas telephone cables. These voice boosters make it possible for you 
to telephone Great Britain and Hawaii as clearly as you call across town. 
Developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories after many years of research. Made 
to entirely new precision limits by Western Electric. 


known’”’—has brought substan- 
tial benefits beyond their 
particular application to com- 
munications. 


An outstanding example 
was the invention of the Tran- 
sistor, one of the big break- 
throughs in science that come 
only at rare intervals. 


These amazing amplifiers, 
though little larger than a pea, 
can amplify electric signals up 
to 100,000 times. They can 
do many of the things a vac- 
uum tube can do—and more 
besides! They have opened 
the way to new products and 
improved others. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (fA) 


There is no doubt that the 
Transistor has been a leading 
factor in an electronic boom 
and has helped to create busi- 
ness and jobs in many indus- 
tries. Over 50,000,000 tran- 
sistors will be made this year. 


The research and manufac- 
turing skills of the Bell Sys- 
tem, already organized and at 
hand, are placed fully at the 
service of the U. S. Govern- 
ment whenever we are called 
upon for projects for which 
we are specially qualified. 


Among many present de- 
fense assignments is the devel- 
opment of guidance systems 
for intercontinental missiles. 
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Sphinxes in the Classroom 


By JOHANNES A. GAERTNER 


Why Students Are Inarticulate 


HILE pondering an article 
in the American Association 
of University Professors Bul- 


letin' on the reluctance of students to 
speak up in class, to participate in 
discussions, and to express opinions, 
the writer read with envy and amuse- 
ment a brief statement in the same 
issue about the value of discussion in 
higher education: ‘Teaching thrives 
on free discussion, and on this prin- 
ciple the colleges are turning out 
graduates who, among other things, 
can see right through politicians.’ 
Well, it is to be hoped that they can, 
and New York University is to be 
congratulated if it succeeds in an area 
where Mr. Cronin and others find the 
going so very rough. Evidently, the 
students in some classes do talk, do 
speak up, dare to have an opinion of 
their own. O blessed school where 
such marvels take place! We know 


1Cronin, Morton, “Students are Supposed to be 
Dumb,” XLI (Summer, 1955), pp. 359-65. 

2Johnson, Jotham, “The Professors and the 
Politicians,” p. 269. 


of many another school where lip 
service is paid to free and loud 
discussion both by students and 
teachers (including administration 
and alumni), but where, in spite of 
their earnest desire and sincere effort, 
it simply does not come about. 
Discarding for the moment the 
possibilities Mr. Cronin mentions at 
the beginning of his article, namely, 
“simple apathy on the part of the 
students, . . . failure of imagination 
and intellectual enterprise, or... 
consuming preoccupation with the 
primitive concerns of young people,’’* 
we may be inclined to place the 
blame for this failure on the instructor. 
He simply may not be the type to 
inspire any conversation or to en- 
courage any ever so polite disagree- 
ment. Yet it would be naive to 
believe that Mr. Johnson’s simple 
formula, “Hurt their feelings!’ and 
thus jolt them into hot discussion, 
will always work. It does not. 


8Cronin, op. cit., p. 359. 
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Instructors have been known to 
advocate anything from communism 
and child labor to trial marriage and 
book-burning without perturbing their 
students in the least. The mental 
climate of a school, the home environ- 
ment of students, the intellectual 
atmosphere of the region where a 
college is located, may all be such as 
to discourage an argumentative turn 
of mind. The reasons need not neces- 
sarily be those that Mr. Cronin cites, 
yet every instructor (except perhaps 
those in metropolitan institutions 
with students of widely varied back- 
grounds) knows that in small and 
homogeneous institutions .the shock 
treatment simply will not work. The 
students perversely refuse to be 
shocked and, even if shocked, cer- 
tainly refuse to become vocal about 
their shock. In fact, when they 
become vocal about it at all, it may 
not be in class but in a discreet word 


to their influential fathers, to the 
alumni, or to the administrative 
powers, suggesting that something 
ought to be done about an instructor 
whose ideas are too radical for intel- 


lectual comfort. It is as much in the 
American tradition to do something 
about unorthodox opinion as it is to 
get into a loud and open debate 
about it. (After all, the student 
reasons, the instructor knows what 
he is talking about, he will not be 
changed by whatever argument the 
student proposes, and the danger of 
making an ass of oneself in class, 
possibly endangering one’s grade, is 
always there. So why speak up?) 
Sometimes students will speak up 
after class, but even that is becoming 
rarer since the veterans have left us. 
After a while, the instructor who 
came with starry-eyed visions of 
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glorious classroom discussions gives 
up because there is no sense in 
resisting the tide all the time—a 
discouragement which does not foster 
discussion either. 


O MUCH granted, granted also 

that everything Mr. Cronin says 
in his excellent article is true, I 
should, nevertheless, like to offer 
certain amplifications. I believe the 
reasons Mr. Cronin offers for the 
reluctance of students to speak up in 
class are apposite. He thinks that 
students are still expected to be a 
bit stupid in class, and somewhat 
submissive; and he compares the 
behavior of tongue-tied students to 
that of some oppressed minorities— 
Negroes and European peasants who 
play dumb to survive—and beauti- 
fully and devastatingly describes the 
atmosphere in some graduate semi- 
nars (“that of an Oriental court’’) 
where the students with an eye to 
recommendation from and promotion 
by the professor would be positively 
mad if they dared to contradict the 
big man. Granted, too, that the 
atmosphere in Europe is not always 
different from what it is here, still 
some differences are to be discerned. 
It is from this perspective that I 
offer a few footnotes to the per- 
spicacious and much-needed remarks 
of Mr. Cronin. 

I think the failure of our students 
to speak up is to be accounted for not 
only by the reasons which we men- 
tioned but also by the fact that they 
are Americans. It is not merely that 
as Americans we are a conservative 
nation, with a revolutionary vocabu- 
lary, with articles of a national faith 
which, like the articles of many a 
religious faith, demand polite acknowl- 
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edgment but no more; it is also 
because we, as Americans, are not as 
American as the French, say, are 
French. When Thomas Wolfe spoke 
of the terrible Frenchness of the 
French, he knew what he was talking 
about. The French are more French 
than we are American, because a 
priori two Frenchmen resemble each 
other more than two Americans. 
They are not only more alike because 
they probably have very similar 
racial and religious backgrounds, but 
also because within the same social 
stratum they have an _ education 
which is alike down to the last detail. 
One has only to compare the alikeness 
in the handwriting of English or 
French students with the wide variety 
of handwritings we find among our 
students to recognize that education 
molds European students much more 
strongly within a certain pattern than 
it does here. Every American high 


school, fortunately or unfortunately, 
is vastly different from every other. 
We have no national standards of 


educational achievement. And we 
have an enormous variety of private 
schools of all sorts, and differences 
between rural schools and city schools, 
Southern and Northern schools, paro- 
chial and public schools, and so on, 
Life magazine showed some time 
ago, in a series of articles, the great 
variety of schools and systems of 
education to which an American 
child can be subjected, and took a 
perhaps legitimate pride in that lack 
of regimentation. 

It is only when these children, with 
their multifarious scholastic back- 
grounds, come to college that their 
problem (like that of every American) 
is not to discover fine points of 
difference but to find areas of agree- 
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ment. In other words, all French 
adolescents have undergone exactly 
equal educational experiences _re- 
enforced through the fact of racial, 
religious, and historical equality in 
their respective backgrounds, whereas 
five average Americans (bearing, per- 
haps, names like Papagenos, Schultze, 
O'Leary, Craczinsky, and Johnson) 
may have not only widely different 
educational but also widely different 
racial, religious, social, even linguistic, 
backgrounds. While it is character- 
istic, then, of the European student 
(and I know, because I have been 
one) to insist on the fine, exact, 
sharp, and brilliant definition of all 
those things that distinguish him 
from his neighbor, the American 
student and American society at 
large simply cannot afford this type of 
intellectual entertainment. France 
can afford wide divergencies of 
opinion loudly aired (can she?), Ger- 
many could afford them (could she, 
really?), but for us any real insistence 
on the things which divide us would 
be downright suicidal. Consequently, 
we have to be trained from the start 
to insist on those things which unite 
us, we have to force our children to 
perform some daily ritua! (Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag) which will 
underline the glorious and precarious 
achievement of our unity. In nations 
which are surer of their unity by 
reason of historical, racial, and reli- 
gious homogeneity, no such ritual is 
necessary. The young American to 
whom agreeing with others (adjust- 
ment to the group) has always been 
presented as an ideal cannot suddenly 
forget it in favor of another one 
which supposes him to be argumenta- 
tive, disagreeing, acting against his 
deepest convictions. I remember a 
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professor of my school who on some 
solemn occasion spoke of the American 
talent for sitting around a table and 
peaceably settling differences (wrongly 
implying, incidentally, that other 
nations do not have such talent). 
Well, if such is our talent, then we 
cannot blame our youngsters for 
exercising it, for refusing to differ, for 
not speaking up in class. 


NOTHER factor is the adoles- 
cent’s fear of being thought 
unusual or queer. Again, the young 
European may do anything to dis- 
tinguish himself from the other mem- 
bers of his peer group (because he is 
so like any of them), but the young 
American must do everything to 
resemble them as much as possible 
(because he is so different). The 
young European who dares to disagree 
with his professor may be looked up 
to as a brilliant and promising young 
man and, though he may not endear 
himself to the professor, he will still 
embody the romantic ideal of the 
rebel. The young American in many 
schools in this country who dares to 
disagree, to be articulate, to speak 
up, runs the risk of being ostracized 
both by the professor and—what is 
worse—by his fellow students, a fact 
which Mr. Cronin quite rightly 
points out. To have an opinion of 
your own and to proclaim it fluently 
and loudly may be part of our 
national faith; to have one and to be 
silent about it is certainly part of our 
national practice. The argumentative 
and articulate American is more of a 
national ideal than a fact. 

Students also have an acute sense 
of what is futile and what is sham. 
Discussion for the sake of discussion 
does not appeal to many of them, 
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though they would be perfectly willing 
to do something about a problem 
under discussion. Especially at the 
tougher men’s colleges, sheer talk may 
be considered effete and futile. The 
boys’ culture heroes are the strong 
and silent men. In a religious paper 
giving advice to Freshmen, I read 
the other day some remark to the 
effect that students should not get 
impatient with their professors because 
these gentlemen do not seem to be 
able to agree on anything. Why 
don’t they agree? the exasperated 
Freshman was supposed to ask, and 
the word from the writer was that 
professors are not supposed to agree, 
that a college is precisely the place 
where you do not get certainties but 
where you are taught to look for 
them yourself. Yet I know perfectly 
well that ever so many youngsters in 
my classes (Art History, History of 
Architecture, and so on) want to be 


told what is good and what is bad 
art, what is good architecture and 
what is bad, and that they come to 
class because they do not want to 


find out for themselves. In fact, our 
system of secondary education, with 
its great emphasis on self-expression 
and classroom discussion, is counter- 
producing on the college level. While 
the European student has had to go 
through years and years of rigidly 
authoritarian and peremptory train- 
ing, where he had no possibility of 
expressing himself at all, where he 
simply had to accept, to learn, and to 
repeat what he was taught, the 
American youngster has undergone no 
such rigorous training. Not only 
does he generally lack the intellectual 
material with which to discuss—a 
fact that even Jotham Johnson con- 
cedes—he does not have that urge to 
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rebel against his elders and betters 
which we had. Rebels can be made 
only where there is oppression. Where 
there is utter freedom, complete 
understanding, constant encourage- 
ment of any and all youthful thinking, 
there can be no compelling desire to 
proclaim the mew truth one suddenly 
envisages. It has also been argued 
that since Father went out of Ameri- 
can education, assurances are sought 
more than ever. In fact, there is a 
great desire to hear the revealed 
truth, to be comforted by absolutes, 
to have no disagreement, to settle 
down with certainties. Youth has 
not only a desire to disagree, it has 
an equally great desire to believe and 
to accept. It was, I think, the New 
Yorker which once brought out a 
cartoon showing a little girl in a 
progressive nursery plaintively asking 
her teacher something like this: “‘Miss 
Smith, do we have to play what we 
like to play?” 


OFFER no comforting conclusions 

or advice. Perhaps discussion is 
not really important, perhaps young 
Americans on the college level, pam- 
pered by lax high schools and all too 
objective and cautious teachers, should 
first buckle down and understand at 
least one man’s considered opinion, 
namely that of their teacher; after 
all, they are not forced to accept it, 
they can still reject it, and to demand 
discussion from them when they are 
not really ripe for it may, even 
pedagogically, be wrong. At least 
one teacher found that some of his 
New York students who acquired a 
terrifying glibness in their modern 
high and prep schools are not only 
able to discuss anything and every- 
thing under the sun but are always 
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willing to do so without the slightest 
knowledge of the subject, without the 
faintest preparation, without any real 
curiosity, and without any particular 
desire to profit from the discussion. 
Curious, grotesque, absurd, perhaps 
downright subversive as the sugges- 
tion may appear, possibly a step in 
the right direction would be to 
consider college exclusively a place 
to learn. Nothing else. (No char- 
acter forming, no group adjustment, 
no leadership preparation, no self- 
expression, no football heroism, no 
personality development, and so on.) 
Provided a head is well filled with 
relevant knowledge, the very process 
of acquiring that knowledge, provided 
again it is the right, humanizing, kind 
of knowledge (languages, history, 
philosophy, classics, and so on), will 
of itself, if rightly taught and rightly 
learned, make a person articulate 
enough so that, as in the better 


English, French, and German schools, 
discussion may flow freely and easily 
without being sought, without being 
encouraged, and certainly without 
being taught or demanded for its own 


sake. That we have to teach speech 
on the college level (together with 
Freshman English) condemns all our 
secondary education, however con- 
ducive to a self-expression of sorts 
it was on that level. I, personally, 
believe that most of our problems in 
this regard would disappear if we 
could again teach our students on the 
high-school level the ancient languages 
(both!) with sufficient rigor and old- 
fashioned precision. I also advance, 
purely in terms of absurd educational 
heresy, the hypothesis that it would 
be desirable to have young Americans 
taught by men only, if they are boys, 
[Continued on page 467) 


The Legislative Work Conference 
on Southern Regional Education 


By ROBERT C. ANDERSON 


A Forum Where Legislators and Educators Share Ideas 


MONG the most promising of 
the activities of the Southern 
Regional Education Board is 

its annual Legislative Work Confer- 
ence. The Work Conference, which 
brings together legislative and educa- 
tional leaders from the sixteen states 
of the Compact region,! was originally 
conceived as a means of keeping 
legislators informed, and seeking their 
advice, on the Compact program. 
The enthusiastic interest of the legis- 
lators in the Conference has given it 
new directions. A legislative delegate 
has described the Work Conference 
as “the only regional forum for the 
sharing of ideas among legislators and 
educators.” The seventh such annual 
forum was held in 1958. 

Although Compact affairs are still 
given a place of importance on each 
conference agenda, they are considered 
as a logical part of the whole picture 
of higher education in the region and 
the nation. In the words, again, of 
a delegate, “At the Legislative Work 
Conference we have opportunity to 
explore, free from political pressures, 
the things that really matter in 
higher education—the needs of our 
states and our region, the needs of 


1Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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our youth, and the educational pro- 
grams to meet these needs.” 

Perhaps the key phrase in this 
delegate’s comment, indicative of the 
reason for the legislators’ interest in 
the Conference, is “free from political 
pressures.” The usual relationship 
of the educator to legislators is that 
of lobbyist—lobbyist for a particular 
public institution or for a particular 
bill. 

At the Legislative Work Conference 
the relationship is one of collaboration 
in the study of educational policies, 
problems, and opportunities. Edu- 
cators from Delaware, Kentucky, and 
Oklahoma share working committee 
assignments with legislators from 
Florida, Texas, and Maryland, and, 
with the aid of consultants from other 
regions as well as the South, share 
ideas and make recommendations of 
broad educational significance. These 
recommendations are passed on to the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 

Most educator-participants concur 
in the legislators’ belief that discus- 
sions of education in this atmosphere 
of freedom from the political pressures 
of state legislative halls are conducive 
to better educational planning. They 
have the impression that sometimes 
their individual efforts in behalf of 
higher education in their own states 
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are misconstrued by legislators as 
“empire building,” whereas similar 
efforts made through the program of 
the Legislative Work Conference are 
viewed without suspicion. 

This acceptance of the Work Con- 
ference by the educators and legis- 
lators who have participated is giving 
to the Conference an increasing impor- 
tance in the region. A 1955 action 
of the Southern Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities 
directed the Association’s Executive 
Committee to explore ways of co- 
operating with the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Work Con- 
ference. The Association expressed 


the belief that through such co- 
operation ways could be found “for 
the discussion of educational problems 
before they are created.” 


NE effect of the Conference has 
been to increase the interest and 
participation of legislators in the 
program of the Regional Education 
Compact. Five legislators and one 
former legislator were appointed to 
membership on the Southern Regional 
Education Board by their respective 
governors during the three years 
following the first Conference in 1952. 
In 1954, and again in 19§5 and 
1956, a legislative member was chosen 
by the Board to serve as its Vice- 
Chairman. A legislator was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Board in 
1957 and 1958. In 1955 the Board 
recommended that its own member- 
ship be increased so that each state 
might add a legislative member. By 
1957, this recommendation in the 
form of a Compact amendment, was 
ratified by the required number of 
legislatures, and went into effect. 
Forty-one legislators and nine edu- 
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cators participated in the first Con- 
ference, held in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Although it was concerned primarily 
with the Compact program, the 
emphasis was placed upon using the 
Compact as an instrument for improv- 
ing higher education. Conference 
materials were selected to give the 
delegates a clear idea of the needs 
of higher education in the South and 
of the status of Southern | higher 
education as compared with that of 
other regions. Facts about the region’s 
changing economic picture, its support 
of higher education, and trends in 
higher education formed the bases for 
discussion. 

Major emphasis in the Southern 
Regional Education Program has been 
placed upon voluntary co-operative 
planning to avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation of programs and facilities in 
higher education in the region. The 
first Legislative Work Conference 
provided the impetus for a dramatic 
illustration of the use of the Compact 
toward this end. 

A southern legislator—let us call 
him Representative Jones—had suc- 
cessfully sponsored a bill in his state 
during the 1952 legislative session 
authorizing the expenditure of some 
$600,000 toward the establishment of 
a school of veterinary medicine in the 
state university. Pressure for such 
a school had come, not from the 
university, but from special-interest . 
groups in the state. 

The governor of the state appointed 
Representative Jones as a delegate 
to the Nashville Legislative Work 
Conference. There, Jones says, he 
first became aware of the potentialities 
of the Regional Compact. At his 
request, the Conference adopted a 
resolution calling on the Southern 
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Regional Education Board to prepare 
a report on the need for an additional 
school of veterinary medicine in the 
region. 

A distinguished Commission on 
Veterinary Education in the South 
was appointed as a result of that 
resolution. After a thorough study, 
the Commission reported that, at the 
time, the five existing schools ot 
veterinary medicine in the region 
were sufficient to meet the region’s 
needs for Doctors of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, but that there were very real 
needs for additional animal-research 
facilities in the South. 

In the 1954 session of his state 
legislature, Jones offered a bill to 
rescind the act which he had spon- 
sored in 1952 and to use the $600,000 
appropriated for the school for the 
establishment of an animal-disease 
research center. 

He was successful in obtaining the 
support of the state veterinary medi- 
cal association and the state’s cattle- 
men’s association, and in securing the 
new bill’s adoption by the legislature. 
His state saved an _ additional 
$3,000,000 for capital outlay and 
perhaps $350,000 a year for opera- 
tional costs for a school of veterinary 
medicine for which there was, accord- 
ing to the Commission, no need. In 
1953-54, Representative Jones’s state 
invested $36,000 in the training of 
thirty-six students in veterinary medi- 
cine in other states in the region 
under the Board’s contract programs. 
All qualified applicants for such train- 
ing in his state have been placed each 
year since. This legislator refers to 
the Legislative Work Conference as 
“the most significant single activity 
of the regional education program.” 

Through the Legislative Work Con- 
ferences, other legislators have realized 
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the dollars-and-cents value of the 
Board’s contract programs. Contracts 
similar to those in veterinary medicine 
operate in three other fields, medi- 
cine, dentistry, and social work, under 
the Compact program. A state which 
offers no training in one of these 
fields contracts through the Board to 
send students in that field to an 
institution in another state. The 
contracting state pays a certain 
amount of money a year ($1,500 in 
veterinary medicine) per student 
under contract each year. The Board, 
acting as fiscal agent, pays this 
money to the institution to which the 
student is admitted. The student 
pays the institution’s regular tuition 
but no out-of-state fee. In 1956-57, 
fourteen states paid $1,221,375 for 
contract programs in ten public and 
nine private institutions in the region 
under this program. 


UT the delegates to the Legisla- 
tive Work Conference do aot 


limit their consideration of the 
regional program to these contractual 
arrangements. The Board sponsors 
programs under “‘memoranda of agree- 
ment” in other fields, and is partici- 
pating with institutional representa- 
tives in the study and development of 
programs in still others. In addition, 
it helps to co-ordinate a group of 
continuing research and development 
studies which cross academic as well 
as state lines, and has embarked on a 
major five-year program of research 
on higher education under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Legislators are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the possibilities inherent 
in the memorandum of agreement 
as a tool for regional action. In the 
memorandum of agreement fields, 
participating institutions the 
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Board are committed to co-operate in 
planning and developing advanced 
scientific and educational programs. 
Each memorandum establishes a 
regional committee, made up of 
university representatives, ordinarily 
specialists in the field concerned, and 
a representative of the Board. This 
committee plans and is responsible 
for the regional program in that field. 
Basic to the memoranda of agree- 
ment is the concept of differentiation 
of function and development of 
specialties at the participating insti- 
tutions. 

The 1953 Legislative Work Con- 
ference at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
studied these memorandum of agree- 
ment fields, as well as other programs 
of higher education in progress in the 
region. The theme of the Conference 


was “ways in which legislatures can 
help insure the highest quality of 
programs of higher education for tax 


dollars spent.” Fifty-seven legisla- 
tors and twenty-one educators worked 
in discussion groups for two days on 
issues raised by a panel of distin- 
guished consultants on this major 
conference topic. The results of their 
deliberations, put into the form of 
recommendations, were submitted to 
the Board at its annual meeting later 
that year. 

One major 1953 Work Conference 
recommendation, later adopted by the 
Board, clarified Board policy by 
stating that it should 


encourage each Compact state to concen- 
trate its resources to provide at its own 
institutions the highest possible quality 
in existing programs and, before the 
establishment of new graduate and pro- 
fessional programs, to consider carefully 
the desirability of utilizing existing 
facilities available within the Southern 
region. 
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A major Board research project 
took the center of the stage at the 
1954 Legislative Work Conference, 
held at Houston, Texas. During 
1953-54, the Board had sponsored an 
“educational load study,” an attempt 
to project school and college enroll- 
ments in the region to 1970. This 
study differed from some national 
projection studies completed at about 
the same time in that it took into 
account migration factors and was 
based on 1950 census data rather 
than on vital statistics for earlier 
decades. It revealed some startling 
enrollment prospects for the schools 
and colleges in the South. Through 
presentation to the legislators in 
session in Houston, the results of this 
study have found their way into 
legislative committee deliberations 
throughout the region. 

The Board attempts to involve 
Southern legislators in year-round 
activities of the Compact program. 
The 1954 project on mental-health 
training and research is a case in 
point. In November, 1953, the 
Southern Governors’ Conference asked 
the Board to sponsor a one-year study 
in the area of mental health and 
report its findings in 1954. A com- 
mission was appointed which included 
legislative representation. In each 
state, committees were established to 
survey mental-health training and 
research facilities and needs. Legis- 
lators served on several of these 
committees. In July, 1954, repre- 
sentatives of these committees re- 
ported on their findings at a regional 
conference in which some twenty 
Southern legislators participated. The 
conference adopted recommendations 
for regional action in mental-health 
training and research which were 
submitted to the 1954 Legislative 
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Work Conference for discussion and 
conference action. Through this pro- 
cess some seventy-five additional 
Southern legislators were involved in, 
and identified with, the entire mental- 
health project. As a result, legis- 
lators throughout the region are 
exhibiting evidences of new and in- 
formed interest in this field. 

A steering committee of fourteen 
legislators met in April, 1955, to plan 
the Fourth Annual Legislative Work 
Conference. Upon invitation, the 
Southern Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities was 
represented at this meeting by three 
of its member presidents. They helped 
the Committee to plan the Conference 
agenda for 1955. At the Steering 
Committee’s request, twelve college 
and university presidents were named 
to represent the Association in the 
Work Conference that year. Each 
year since, the Association has named 
representatives upon the Board’s 
invitation. 

The 1955 Legislative Work Confer- 
ence, held in Biloxi, Mississippi, gave 
major consideration to “The Crisis in 
Higher Education.” Presentations 
were made on such aspects of this 

“crisis” as rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments, the necessary financing to cope 
with these increases, the necessity for 
improving the quality of programs of 
higher education in the region and 
at the same time providing for 
increases in quantity, faculty salaries, 
research needs, and so on. A com- 
mittee of legislators drafted work 
papers for the Conference on “next 
steps” in the attempt to meet the 
crisis in the region. 

Efforts of other regions at interstate 
co-operation in higher education were 
brought to the attention of Southern 
legislators at the 1956 Work Confer- 
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ence in New Orleans. Keynote 
speaker for the Conference was Harold 
Enarson, executive director of the 
Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. The new Legisla- 
tive Advisory Council of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, acting as 
a permanent steering committee for 
the Work Conference, made its first 
report to the Conference. Progress 
reports on SREB’s activities in 
mental-health training and research 
and on the proposed formation of a 
Regional Advisory Council on Nuclear 
Energy were leading agenda items. 

The major focus of the 1957 Work 
Conference at Colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, was the potential of tele- 
vision as an educational medium, 
with emphasis upon its closed-circuit 
uses. Participants took part in a 
demonstration of closed-circuit tele- 
vision, designed to show a number of 
different educational uses of the 
medium, and recommended that 
SREB further explore the possibility 
of a regional closed-circuit television 
network for higher institutions. 

Thirteen of the sixteen Southern 
states will hold legislative sessions in 
1959. Budget requests for the col- 
leges and universities of the region 
were being prepared in the summer 
and fall of 1958 in most of these 
states. These requests reflected rising 
enrollments and generally increased 
costs. 

The Legislative Advisory Council 
agreed that the problem of financing 
higher education would be of major 
concern in the 19§9 sessions. Accord- 
ingly, “Financing Higher Education” 
became the theme of the Seventh 
Annual Legislative Work Conference, 
held in August in Charleston, South 
Carolina. Projected costs, possible 

[Continued on page 468) 


Coliege-Scholarship Offers and the 
Enrollment of Talented Students 


By DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE 


The Findings of a Questionnaire Survey 


MERICAN colleges and univer- 
A sities differ markedly in the 
quality of students they 
attract. One way in which institu- 
tions can raise the level of ability in 
their freshman classes is to attempt 
to enroll larger numbers of highly 
able students through scholarship 
offers. The existence of competition 
among colleges and universities to 
recruit the intellectually gifted has 
been widely recognized.! However, 
little is known about the relationship 
between the college’s financial-aid 
activities and its success in enrolling 
talented students. 

The present study was undertaken 
to ascertain who offers scholarships 
to the highly talented. In addition 
to shedding light upon the relationship 
between the tendering of aid and the 
concentration of talent, this study is 
also of interest as an analysis of the 
ecological and structural character- 
istics of colleges in relation to the 
enrollment of talented students. 

The results to be reported are 
based on a survey of 1,603 near- 
winners in the first annual National 
Merit Scholarship program. The find- 
ings reveal the varied sources of 


1For an interesting discussion of this subject, see 
MacDonald, Wallace, ‘Equalizing Scholarship Op- 
portunities,” College Board Review, XXXIII (Fall, 
1957), 29-32 
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scholarship offers received by near- 
winners in a nation-wide scholarship 
competition; in addition, they show 
the extent to which the number and 
value of scholarship offers made by a 
particular college are related to the 
institution’s success in attracting 
talented students. 

It is estimated that 65 per cent 
of the 4,320 near-winners in the first 
National Merit Scholarship program 
received scholarships totaling about 
$1,700,000. Approximately two-thirds 
of the offers received by the near- 
winners came from colleges and uni- 
versities. Over 40 per cent of all 
offers received from colleges came 
from 38 institutions; more than 70 
per cent of the college offers came 
from 122 institutions. There appears 
to be a marked relationship between 
the college’s success in enrolling 
talented students and both the 
number and the value of scholarship 
offers. The greater the number of 
offers made by a college, the more 
likely it is to enroll students of high 
ability. These results do not tell us 
what is cause and what is effect in 
the relationship, but they clearly 
demonstrate that some colleges enroll 
relatively large numbers of talented 
students per scholarship offer whereas 
others enroll relatively few. These 
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differences are associated most clearly 
with the level of training offered, 
number of volumes in the library, 
number of first-time enrollments, 
geographical location, student ex- 
penses, and type of control or 
affiliation. 

Questionnaires were mailed to a 
33-per cent random sample of the 
3,250 near-winners who had responded 
to a previous post-card survey.? In 
addition, questionnaires were sent to 
approximately 970 students who had 
not replied to the earlier inquiry. 
Returns were received from go and 65 
per cent respectively of the designated 
samples. The obtained sample of 
1,603 respondents is biased in that it 
contains 65 per cent of students who 
did not respond to the first survey 
and only 30 per cent of those respond- 
ing earlier. However, 95 per cent of 
this sample of students attended col- 
lege immediately after the competi- 
tion, and 65 per cent of them held 
freshman scholarships. These figures 
agree very closely with those reported 
for the previous sample of 3,250 
Certificate of Merit winners and do 
not indicate any appreciable sample 
bias. Therefore, no attempt has been 
made to correct these estimates 
statistically. 

The near-winners responding to the 
survey received over 2,600 offers of 
scholarship aid. Four out of every 
five applied for one or more scholar- 
ships; the average number of offers 
received per student was 1.7. Forty- 
five per cent received two or more 
offers, and about 25 per cent received 
three or more offers. Clearly, this 
sample of near-winners in the Merit 


*Holland, John L., and Stalnaker, John M. 
“An Honorary Scholastic Award,” JourRNAL OF 
Hicher Epvcation, XXVIII (October, 1957), 


pp. 361-68. 
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program presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the financial aid 
offered to students of high ability. 

A classification of the donors mak- 
ing offers to these students is shown 
in Table I. Two-thirds of the offers 
came from 523 colleges and univer- 
sities. College offers will be discussed 
in greater detail in a later section. 

TABLE I 
CLassiFICATION OF SCHOLARSHIP Orrers RECEIVED 


BY 1,603 NEAR-WINNERS IN THE 
1956 MERIT ProGRaM 


Numer Per Cent 
or OFFers 


Number 
(1) (2) (3) 


Per Cent 


Colleges and universities (523 
institutions) 

Governmental agencies (fed- 
eral, state, municipal) 

Business and industry 

Scholarship foundations 

High-school organizations 
(P.T.A., alumni, and soon). 

organiza- 


atio 
scholarships and 
trust funds 
Professional associations 


Unidentified 


Governmental agencies (including 
federal, state, and municipal sources) 
contributed 10 per cent of the offers 
received by the near-winners. New 
York State Regents Scholarships 
accounted for four out of every ten 
of these offers, and the Naval 
ROTC program—which made about 
one out of every four of the offers— 
was the second-largest contributor 
among governmental agencies. 

General Motors Corporation—the 
most important single source of offers 
from business and _ industry—con- 


3 
Donor — 
1,761 66 
278 10 
165 6 
66 2 
60 2 
51 2 
Church and religious organi- 
F 44 2 
; 25 I 
18 I 
Total.............-,| 2,666 100 
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tributed slightly over a fourth of the 

corporation offers listed in Table I. 

It should be pointed out that these 

frequencies underestimate the amount 

of financial aid derived from business 
TABLE II 

FreQuENCY AND VALUE OF FinANCIAL-AlD OFFERS 


Mape sy Co.ieces Orrerinc TEN or More 
ScHOLARSHIPS TO 1,603 TALENTED STUDENTS 


Number of 
Median Value 
Colle Of. 
Making Offers® of Offers 


(2) 


Number of 
Off. 


500, 600, 700 
130, 950 

360, 640, 880 
370, 600, 750 
110, 800 

800 

240, 300, 300, 
625, 700, 800 
125, 360, 800, 
950, 1,330 


*Colleges and universities in the sample include 
Brandeis, Brown (including Pembroke), California 
Institute of Technology, Carleton, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Columbia (including Barnard), 
Cornell, Duke, Elizabethtown, Harvard, Indiana, 
Iowa State, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
New York University, Northwestern, Oberlin, 
Park, Princeton, Radcliffe, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Rice, Smith, Stanford, Swarthmore, 
Tulane, United States Naval Academy, Chicago, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Virginia Inter- 
mont, Washington University, Wellesley, and Yale. 


and industry. Many college scholar- 
ships come from business contribu- 


tions. Moreover, these results do 
not include approximately two 
hundred scholarships from corporation 
sponsors which were awarded to 
winners in the 1956 Merit program. 

By far the largest number of 
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scholarship offers came from colleges 
and universities. The thirty-eight 
colleges offering ten or more scholar- 
ships to the sample of near-winners 
are listed in Table II. These colleges, 
which represent only about 7 per cent 
of the 523 institutions offering aid, 
contributed about 43 per cent of the 
offers. 
TABLE III 

CorRELATION BETWEEN FREQUENCY oF ENROLL- 


MENT OF NEAR-WINNERS AND 
ScHOLARSHIP OFFERS 


Correvation 


VarRIABLeE CorrELATED 
wits ENROLLMENT 
Frequency® 


120 Colleges 
Offering Four 


or ore 
Scholarshipst 


121 Colleges 
Offering Four 


or Nore 
Scholarships 


(1) (2) (3) 


Number of scholar- 
ships offered by 
76 
amount 
scholarship money 
offered by college. . 69 80 


*Enrollment frequencies based on a 73-per cent 
sample of near-winners described by Holland and 
Stalnaker, op. cit. Since some students did not 
specify the amount of the offer received, the total 
value of the college’s offers was estimated by 
multiplying the median value of specified offers by 
the number of reported offers from the institution. 

fOne institution, widely deviant from all others 
in number and value of offers, has been omitted 
from the correlation tables in this column. 


The relationship between the col- 
lege’s success in enrolling talented 
students and the number and amount 
of scholarship offers made is shown in 
Table III. One of the 122 colleges 
making four or more offers has been 
omitted since none of the stipend 
values at this college were reported. 
In general, there is a moderately 
high relationship between number of 
offers and enrollment, and a slightly 
higher relationship between total value 
of offers and enrollment. Colleges 
offering more money and making 


84 $750 | 
48 580 
42 B90 
+4 
26 660 
25 400 
24 930 | 
23 920 
22 $70, 600 
20 130 
18 
16 
15 
14 
13 
10 7 
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larger numbers of offers tend to enroll 
more near-winners. We cannot, of 
course, assert that the college’s success 
in enrolling talented students is due 
to its financial-aid activities, since 
correlation does not imply causation. 
The 121 institutions differ in size, 
cost, and number of talented students 
applying for scholarships. All of 
these factors influence the college’s 
financial-aid program and its enroll- 
ment of talented students. Scholar- 
ships can also be used, however, to 
attract talented students, and at least 
some of the differences among institu- 
tions in number and value of 
scholarship offers made to students of 
high ability may reflect attempts to 
maintain or to better the college’s 
talent supply. 

To find out some of the character- 
istics which differentiate unusually 
successful and unsuccessful college 
bidders, a further analysis was made. 
The difference between the college’s 
enrollment of near-winners and the 
enrollment predicted on the basis of 
the number of scholarship offers was 
calculated for each of the 121 colleges 
referred to in Table III. (Number 
of offers rather than total value of 
offers was used since the former is 
less dependent on college costs.) 
Colleges were then ranked on the 
basis of these differences, or residuals, 
and the highest- and lowest-ranking 
thirds compared with respect to the 
twelve characteristics listed in Table 
IV. In general, colleges enrolling 
many more talented students than 
would be expected on the basis of 
number of scholarship tenders ofter 
training on more advanced levels 
(M.A. or Ph.D.), have larger libraries 
and enrollments, are located in the 


New England, East North Central, 
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TABLE IV 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CoLLEGES More 
or Fewer TALENTED STUDENTS THAN 
Prepicrep By NuMBER OF 
ScHOLARSHIP OFFERS 


Per Cent or Eacu Gaour Havinc 
Inpicatep ATTRIBUTE 


Cuaracteristic® | 42 Colleges | 41 Colleges 
in Lowest | in Highest 
Third of Third of | Percentage 
Residuals | Residuals | Difference 
(Under- (Over- 
enrollers) enrollers) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Offers Master’s de- 
gree or higher. . 33 88 55 
At least 250,000 
volumes in 
27 78 51 
Offers Ph.D. de- 
enroll- 


ment for first- 
time students of 
750 or more 
(Fall, 1956)..... 29 66 37 
Located in New 
England, East 
North Central, or 
Pacific census 
regions......... 24 56 32 
Estimated cost of 
$1,750 Or more 
(includes $400 


travel expense)... 37 66 29 

affilia- 
52 27 —25 

CEEB | 

Sa 21 37 16 
Located in cities 

of 30,000 or 

46 60 14 
Private control... . 79 68 
Requires SAT en- 

trance exam.... 19 24 5 
Coeducational.. . . 68 66 —2 


*The source of information concerning all college 
characteristics except costs was Burckel, Christian 
E., The College Blue Book (Baltimore, Maryland: 
Universal Lithographers, 1956), 8th ed. A variety 
of sources, including college catalogues and cor- 
respondence with individual institutions, were used 
to estimate college costs. Enrollments were taken 
from Opening Enrollment in Higher Educational 
Institutions, Fall, 1956, Circular No. 496, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


or Pacific regions, are more expensive, 

and have no religious affiliations. 

The eight institutions ranking highest 
[Continued on page 467) 


The Formulation of Institutional 
Objectives 


By DONALD FAULKNER 


A Statement of the Underlying Administrative Principles 


N AN address delivered at the 

Eighth Annual National Confer- 

ence on Higher Education in 1953, 
Oliver C. Carmichael said, 


Perhaps the greatest single weakness 
in the American college is the lack of 
adequate provision for considering ques- 
tions of basic educational policy... . 
The presidents and deans are too ab- 
sorbed. .. . The professors . . . give little 
thought to the over-all objectives of the 
college as a social enterprise. . . . Thus 
it is that the matter of the direction of 
educational change has fallen between 
two stools with the result that it has been 
determined largely by pressure rather 
than by planning, by outside influences 
rather than by statesmanship.! 


The absence of such adequate provi- 
sion in the administration of higher 
education was just as disturbing, and 
the need for concern and action just 
as imperative, in 1926, according to 
Henry J. Doermann.? 

In 1934, Jesse Newlon wrote as 
follows: 


The imperative need that policies be 
consciously formulated with reference to 
considered educational and social pur- 
poses presents the major responsibility of 

Major Strengths and Weaknesses in American 
Higher Education,” Current Issues in Higher 
Education, 1953. Washington, D. C.: Association 
for Higher Education, 1953, p. 15. j 

2The Orientation of College Freshmen. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1926, p. 96. 


school administrators in the United States 
today. It isa responsibility that can not 
be avoided, for the alternative is to 
drift, which is a policy, even though it be 
not a consciously accepted one.* 


For thirty years or more, the 
foremost leaders and critics of Amer- 
ican university policy have decried the 
opportunistic channeling of the move- 
ment of higher education, and like 
veritable prophets in the wilderness 
have watched the institutions direct 
themselves all too often according to 
“outside pressures.”” These pressures 
are sometimes largely dissociated from 
the basic needs and interests of the 
young people and the society which 
the institutions were established to aid 
and guide. 

Of course, many presidents and 
deans have been among the prophets, 
and instructors as individuals and in 
groups—even entire faculties—have 
been among the severest critics. 
Trustees have often noted with con- 
cern the ailing educational program 
of their schools. These attempts to 
give adequate direction have seldom 
been institution-wide, nor have they 
been long-lived or thorough enough 
to satisfy the demand for serious and 


3Educational Administration as Social Policy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, p. 230 
(Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
Part VITT). 
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continued formulation of institutional 
objectives. 

Trustees, on the other hand, have 
sometimes been responsible for inter- 
ference with a president and _ his 
faculty well launched upon promising 
studies leading toward new policies. 
If these policies did not give promise 
of larger enrollments, a balanced 
budget, more docile students, or 
victorious football teams, the officers 
and teachers were likely to be labeled 
visionaries and the educational pro- 
gram rolled back to the good old days. 

This article does not aim at develop- 
ing a set of institutional objectives 
as such. Neither does it outline the 
professional and technical procedures 
to be followed. The first task is the 
responsibility of the specific institu- 
tion, for a set of objectives cannot be 
bought wholesale. An adequate edu- 
cational plan is to be attained only 
by conscientious tailoring to the 


society it serves—its clientéle, its 
personnel, its physical, social, and 


industrial environment. The second 
task—outlining the procedures to be 
followed in formulating the institu- 
tional objectives—requires the help 
and advice of technicians and research 
men in the fields of education, psy- 
chology, and social science. In gen- 
eral, specialists in these procedures 
are available in the faculty of the 
school. 

It is the intent, here, to set forth 
the administrative principles under- 
lying the formulation of institutional 
objectives. The emphasis is on the 
manner in which the administration, 
the faculty, and the board should 
discharge their responsibilities for 
studying and planning the future of 
the school. 

The method followed in this study 
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in determining appropriate principles 
to guide the formulation of institu- 
tional objectives is similar to that 
used by Charters and Waples in the 
Commonwealth Teacher Training Study. 
Certain portions of the literature of 
higher education, up to March, 1956, 
were examined for expressed or 
implied statements on the formulation 
of the aims and goals of the college 
and the university. These statements 
were “translated” in terms of standard 
dictionary definitions for all significant 
words. The resulting translations 
were condensed into forty-one general 
statements of administrative prin- 
ciple by grouping together identical 
and similar translations. 

These forty-one statements were 
studied for internal consistency. A 
so-called ‘“‘major” set of thirteen 
mutually consistent principles was 
then found to be consonant with a 
broad and generally acceptable demo- 
cratic philosophy of education. These 
administrative principles for the for- 
mulation of institutional objectives 
form the content of this article. 

The demand that institutions of 
higher education meet the needs of 
society is not new. In the history of 
American education alone the land- 
grant college movement and the 
development of the general-college 
idea both came about in answer to the 
social and economic needs of great 
sections of the population for which 
the training of the gentlemen’s college 
was not appropriate. The effects 
produced in the educational structure 
of the nation, and the phenomenal 
growth of each of these movements 
and of the institutions which espoused 
these ideas, are evidences of the 
timeliness of the solution and also of 
the strength of the demand that the 
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educational needs of the people be 
satisfied. 

Probably a majority of the writers 
on higher educational matters during 
the past half-century have equated 
the needs of society and the responsi- 
bility of the institution for their 
satisfaction as a major institutional 
objective. A great number have been 
conscious at the same time of the 
continual state of flux that marks 
society and the consequent continuing 
change in the needs which the modern 
institution seeks to meet. Many of 
these authorities have warned that 
institutional aims, well matched to 
the needs of the constituency of 
today, are not likely to be adequate 
for the new constituency of tomorrow. 
Every institution must constantly 
study and revise its purposes and 
goals to meet the changing social and 
economic requirements of its clientéle. 

These comments and the multi- 


plicity of documentary evidence sup- 
porting them lead to the first two 
of our principles of administration for 
the formulation of institutional objec- 
tives: (1) The institutional statement of 
aims must express the social and 
economic needs of the constituency and 


clientéle. (2) The formulation of insti- 
tutional objectives must be a continuing 
process of revision and restatement to 
meet the changing needs of society. 
Modern educational experts are 
unanimous in defining the time- 
honored “equality of opportunity” as 
diversity rather than as identity of 
opportunity. In other words, the 
institutional objectives are not as 
simple as would be the case if, for 
instance, any high-school diploma 
were an unfailing college passport. A 
more sensible position to take, though 
much more complex in its conse- 
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quences for the aims and goals of the 
school, is based upon the evident yet 
elusive physiological and _psycho- 
logical differences in individuals. The 
objectives must make it plain that the 
institution means to analyze every 
student for native aptitudes and to 
know him as an individual. The 
clientéle must be assured of help in 
its adjustment as well as in the 
adjustment of the school’s program 
to meet the developing complex of 
circumstances surrounding each stu- 
dent, so that he may enjoy the 
optimum in usefulness, happiness, and 
success. The administrative prin- 
ciple involved here can be stated 
thus: (3) The formulation of institu- 
tional objectives must make provision 
for the wide range of individual differ- 
ences in students. 

All education of any value is self- 
education. The school cannot edu- 
cate; it can only provide the facilites 
and the instructors and remove as 
many hindrances as possible so that 
the student can educate himself. 
Psychologists tell us that learning is 
an experimental process; philosophers 
define life as experimental; and edu- 
cators find that the most meaningful 
definition of their method is the 
reconstruction of experience. The 
controls which officers and faculty 
members build to harness the powers 
of the educational process are likewise 
developed through the reconstruction 
of the attempts to direct that process 
—the failures as well as the successes. 

To provide for individual differ- 
ences in a realistic manner, there 
must be freedom for the student to 
explore many of the sectors of school 
life: admissions, counseling, courses of 
study, extra-curricular activities, and 
the social life of the campus. This 
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freedom for exploration must be 
extended to the teachers and officers 
as well, if their full powers are to be 
freed to the benefit of the student. 

In other words, in all of the plan- 
ning for the entire mechanism of the 
school the experimental nature of 
learning and the need for exploration 
on the part of students, teachers, and 
administrative officers must be recog- 
nized. The literature of higher edu- 
cation demands that (4) the formula- 
tion of institutional objectives must take 
into account the experimental nature of 
learning and provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for exploration in every activity 
of the campus. 

The aims and goals of an educa- 
tional institution must be stated in 
explicit terms, for it is widely recog- 
nized that the curriculum exists as a 
means to the fulfillment of the objec- 
tives, and therefore is an explication 
of them. If the curriculum is to be 
given this direction, it is evident that 
the statement of aims must possess 
reasonable definiteness and clarity. 
Many survey reports stress the con- 
clusion that the interrelation of aims 
and courses of study must be a very 
conscious and ever present concern 
of the faculty and officers of the college, 
and often they consider the statement 
of objectives practically useless as 
a basis for curriculum construction 
because it does not go into detail. 
This most important principle is 
stated as follows: (5) The formulation 
of institutional objectives must be suffi- 
ciently explicit to provide an adequate 
basis for curriculum construction. 

A comparison of the catalogue 
offerings of a school with the state- 
ment of aims often reveals wide 
discrepancies. Such _ inconsistency 
may mislead the applicant for admis- 
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sion, prevent the student and his 
advisers from making the best use of 
the facilities of the school, and 
confuse officials of other schools and 
even the general public. Aims avowed 
but not followed are not only mean- 
ingless but harmful. 

Many catalogues, for instance, con- 
tain impressive vocational curricular 
offerings, but one may search these 
bulletins in vain for statements of 
other than religious, moral, and 
cultural objectives. It is often asserted 
that the curriculum should contain 
the subject-matter offerings implied 
by the statement of aims. Whenever 
it does not, either the courses should 
be brought in line with the objectives 
or else the aims should be restudied 
and restated to represent what the 
school is actually doing and, pre- 
sumably, wishes to do in the future. 
In other words, (6) the curriculum of 
the institution must honestly implement 
the stated objectives of the school. 

There are activities other than the 
planning and reorganization of courses 


.of study which depend upon the 


statement of objectives for direction. 
It is not necessary to catalogue all of 
them; to name a few will suffice: 
determination of the qualifications of 
administrative and instructional staffs, 
public-relations programs, guidance 
activities, institutional research, and 
operation of the library. The depend- 
ence of each of these and of many 
other activities of the campus upon 
the goals of the school is easily 
demonstrated, and justifies the inclu- 
sion of the following principle: (7) The 
formulation of institutional objectives 
must be extensive and detailed enough 
to give direction to personnel manage- 
ment, guidance, public relations, library 
organization, administrative research, 
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INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


and other activities of the institution. 

The statement of institutional 
objectives is, ideally, the basic law 
of the college, as the charter is its 
legal foundation. The detailed policies, 
the rules and regulations, and the 
statutes must stand upon the state- 
ment of objectives. These are all 
educational legislative acts; and law- 
making, whether in government, 
business, or education, is performed 
more appropriately by group action 
than by an individual. Because this 
fact is widely recognized, we have 
the United States Congress and the 
state legislature, the town council, 
the board of directors, the board of 
trustees, the faculty senate, and com- 
missions and committees to legislate 
for us in our various capacities. 

Members of survey commissions 
and other writers on higher educa- 
tional subjects view the definition of 
the goals of the college as a legislative 
act. Likewise, they assign its formu- 
lation to the legislative bodies of the 
school. Two principles are involved 
here: (8) The formulation of institu- 
tional objectives is a legislative activity. 
(9) The responsibility for formulating 
the institutional objectives should be 
vested in the representative bodies of the 
college. 

Many writers of prominence in the 
field of higher education have recom- 
mended in varying phraseology that 
the board and the faculty formulate 
the institutional objectives. They 
argue that by bringing the trustees 
and the teachers together to deliberate 
upon problems and opportunities of 
their common educational venture, 
the abilities of each group are more 
likely to be used to good advantage 
than if either formulates the objectives 
alone. These statements are sup- 
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ported by the prime importance of 
the objectives in the functioning of 
the college or university and by the 
need that the interests which the 
board members represent be given a 
hearing in the legislative processes 
leading to the adoption of an appro- 
priate statement of aims. 

The literature in the field also 
contains evidence that the research 
abilities and other technical and 
professional requirements involved in 
defining the characteristics of the 
community, the nature of the learning 
process, and the psychological and 
environmental properties of the clien- 
téle demand that these deliberations 
draw upon the full powers of the 
faculty. With these limitations in 
mind, this principle is that (10) the 
board and the faculty should deliberate 
in the formulation of the educational 
objectives of the institution. 

Among the functions of education 
is preparation of the student for 
“participation in the life of a com- 
munity, whether community is inter- 
preted in strictly local or in national 
terms,” to quote Arthur J. Klein in 
his well-known land-grant survey.‘ 
Unquestionably, the ability to assume 
the obligations which this participa- 
tion implies will come only through 
the actual discharge of those responsi- 
bilities. The intellectual character 
and the sincerity of the opportunity 
for student participation in making 
the rules and regulations which govern 
the institution will determine in part 
the effectiveness of the social life of 
the students after they leave college. 

Some writers derive the theory of 
student participation in the determi- 


‘Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, 1930, Vol. I, 
p. 403 (Bulletin, 1930, No. g). 
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. nation of institutional aims from the 
fundamentals of democratic govern- 
ment: the right of the governed to a 
voice in the framing of the laws under 
which he is governed. Others relate 
it to the benefits to be gained by the 
student in self-discipline and personal 
freedom. Still others find the most 
important value of student participa- 
tion in the formulation of objectives 
in the increased effectiveness of the 
resulting goals because of the insight 
students gain into their own educa- 
tional problems. 

It is obvious that any group can 
contribute to the success of a venture 
only to the extent that its members 
understand the motives and purposes 
of the venture. The argument is 
specifically applied to former students 
in an attempt to provide for their 
participation in the actual formulation 
of the educational goals of the institu- 
tion. Perhaps an expression of alumni 
attitudes may be brought about 
through representation of the alumni 
on the board of trustees or through 
an advisory council formed by the 
alumni for the purpose of meeting 
with the board, the faculty, and 
student representatives to formulate 
the statement of objectives. From 
these considerations the eleventh prin- 
ciple is developed: (11) Provision 
must be made for the students and 
alumni to participate in the formulation 
of the educational aims of the school. 

Every instructor and officer should 
take part in the determination of 
educational processes in order to 
understand the problems of the insti- 
tution and become more effective in 
terms of the social objectives of 
education. Adherents of this theory 
state that only by being taken into 
intimate partnership in the legislation 
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of the school can the personnel gain 
experience in the actualities that are 
faced by the university in attempting 
to go forward along certain lines. 
Others maintain that every instructor 
and officer has something of impor- 
tance to contribute to the process of 
formulating the objectives. The school 
cannot afford to penalize itself by 
depriving such persons of participa- 
tion. In addition, survey commis- 
sions support this principle: (12) 4// 
the members of the instructional and 
administrative staffs should participate 
in the formulation of institutional 
objectives. 

Before policies are determined, data 
must be gathered and interpreted. 
Some of this work could be done by 
board members. A great deal of it 
is of such a nature that members of 
the faculty would be helpful. But 
board members are seldom selected 
with such capacities in mind, and 
instructors are often busy with their 
own teaching and research. A majority 
of writers in the college field demand 
that the executives of the institution 
be in effect the professional advisers 
of the legislative bodies. Some main- 
tain that among the qualifications of 
presidents and deans should be an 
acquaintance with fundamental edu- 
cational research and the ability to 
understand and aid in the solution of 
educational problems. 

This theory is evidenced in practice 
by giving the president a seat at 
board meetings and by making the 
executives regular members of the 
faculty. Many institutions provide 
the executives with a department of 
administrative research to increase 
efficiency in the advisory functions. 
The principle involved here is our 
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Television and Education 


By ROBERT L. HILLIARD 


Progress in Meeting Present Needs 


T THE present time, approxi- 
mately twenty years after the 
beginnings of television in 

the United States, the medium is 
confronted with the dual responsi- 
bility of furnishing education as well 
as entertainment. Whereas in 1956 


only about one-fourth of the people 
in the United States lived within 
range of educational television sta- 
tions, in almost every community 
where a commercial television station 
exists today educational programs of 
some type are being presented. The 


growth of educational television 
appears to be fast surpassing the pace 
set by the development of educational 
films and educational radio programs 
in the thirties and forties. In the 
spring of 1958 thirty-two educational 
television stations were transmitting 
a thousand hours a week, and five 
stations were under construction. By 
the end of 1958, forty-two educational 
stations will be operating, and dozens 
of stations and institutions have been 
awarded construction permits or have 
filed applications for permits with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
There are more than one hundred 
communities in the country working 
toward the development of educa- 
tional television stations. In addition, 
more than one hundred educational 
institutions are now using closed- 
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circuit television for direct teaching 
purposes. It is reasonable to expect 
that by the end of this decade televi- 
sion will have attained a position of 
great importance as an educational 
medium. 

The usefulness of television in 
education is now widely recognized 
by educational institutions and in- 
dividual instructional departments. 
Many people believe that the task of 
education can be accomplished more 
effectively than it is now through the 
complete development and application 
of educational television. However, 
neither educators nor citizens should 
plunge blindly into planning educa- 
tional television programs or revising 
major portions of the curriculum. 
They must plan their work with 
television so that it will best serve 
education and, specifically, the indi- 
viduals who are to be educated. As 
bases for planning, we shall examine 
some of the needs in education today 
and discuss some of the ways in which 
television already has served and can 
continue to serve these needs. 

One of the most important goals of 
education is to develop well-informed 
citizens by imparting a common body 
of knowledge to the community at 
large. The 1948 report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion has stated that the purpose of the 
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college is educational service to 
the entire community. The college- 
trained person is too often 


“educated” in that he has acquired 
competence in some particular occupa- 
tion, yet falls short of that human 
wholeness and civic conscience which the 
cooperative activities of citizenship re- 
quire. .: . A society whose members lack 
a body of common experience and 
common knowledge is a society without a 
fundamental culture; it tends to dis- 
integrate into a mere aggregation of 
individuals.! 


In the light of this report, it is 
significant that the stress on adult 
education is increasing in the Ameri- 
can schools. Television has been put 
to good use in this area. Indeed, 
how can a common body of knowledge 
be better distributed and a common 
culture better attained than through 
what has become a common denomi- 
nator of communication? 


Cultural programs designed for an 
adult audience comprised most of the 
educational television programing of 


the early 1950’s. Examples of this 
include the series of science programs 
produced by the University of 
Southern California, ‘Halls of Sci- 
ence,” presented for fifty-two weeks, 
which received the Life magazine 
award. The program, discussions by 
a faculty member and six students, 
dealt with engineering, nuclear re- 
action, research in surgery, the 
electronic microscope, and the like. 
Other adult-education programs have 
featured subjects ranging from anthro- 
pology to agricultural techniques. 
The programs offered by Iowa State 
College, for example, included a credit 
course in child psychology, a panel 


1President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947, Vol. I, p. 48. 
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discussion of great literature of the 
past, a combination of film and 
narration presenting speeches by great 
Americans, courses in homemaking 
and family planning, one in consumer 
education, another relaying farm in- 
formation, and a catchall program, 
“Of Men and Ideas,” presenting 
material developed by twelve eminent 
college and university professors. 

In some instances, experiences and 
common knowledge for the society 
were rather tenuously supplied via 
specialized vocational programs, but 
those designed for cultural homo- 
geneity seemed to be dominant. The 
University of Louisville presented 
“Mirrors for Americans,” a series of 
anthropology lectures emphasizing 
aspects of American culture. The 
New York City Board of Education 
presented a program of social studies 
on current events—local, national, 
and international. The University of 
Rochester offered a program evaluat- 
ing the American system of free 
enterprise. Syracuse University tele- 
vised a course dealing with American 
institutions and ideas in relation to 
old-world culture. There were—and 
are—many other similar programs. 
It may be tentatively stated, then, 
that the manner in which television 
can satisfy this particular need in 
education—the expansion of the com- 
mon culture and the education of the 
community itself—has been recog- 
nized by educators and that they have 
taken the first step. 


SECOND essential for survival 

in today’s world, with its un- 
precedented advantages of communi- 
cation and transportation, is inter- 
national co-operation. One of the 
bars to international co-operation 
has been the lack of understanding: 
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political isolationism stands out in 
sharp contrast to the internationalism 
of science. An important need of 
education in this country and else- 
where is to find ways of adequately 
disseminating information about the 
world’s diverse and far-flung peoples 
who are now so very close. Television 
has indicated that it can partially 
satisfy this need. There have been 
several outstanding programs stress- 
ing world co-operation. The most 
successful was probably the series 
produced by the public schools of 
Atlanta and the University of Georgia 
entitled “Our World Today,” which 
received the Peabody Award. Essen- 
tially a social-studies program, it 
emphasized world events and enlisted 
the aid of the Atlanta Journal in 
publishing special co-ordinating arti- 
cles each week. A Ford Foundation 
grant provided support for the pro- 
duction of similar programs; two at 
Stanford University, “People, Places, 
Politics” and “Frontiers of Under- 
standing,” dealt with anthropology, 
geography, history, and political sci- 
ence, placing special emphasis on 
countries surrounding the Soviet 
Union which receive aid from the 
United States. 

The President’s Commission has 
stressed the importance of education 
in the resolution of international 
problems: 


If the peoples of the world are to work 
together to build a unified, prosperous, 
and peaceful world, there must be freedom 
of communication. 


Unfortunately we are handicapped 
by the lack of appropriate tools and 
materials.? 


In the years since the report was 
issued, television has provided both 


Vol. 1, pp. 15, 19. 
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the means of mass communication 
and a mass audience. Although edu- 
cators have barely scratched the 
surface in this area, progress continues 
to be made. 

Since the growth of teachers’ col- 
eges and the infusion of the ideals of 
general education into teacher train- 
ing, guidance and counseling have 
gradually become recognized as im- 
portant parts of education. The dis- 
semination of guidance on a broad 
scale, not only for the individual 
student but for the parent and the 
community in relation to the student, 
has become essential. This objective 
has been partially met through the 
use of television. A program of the 
University of California, “Child Psy- 
chology,” was designed especially to 
acquaint parents with problems in 
child behavior and to assist those 
needing guidance. Texas Technical 
College offered an “orientation 
course,” simultaneously providing 
high-school Seniors about to enter 
college and the viewing public with a 
picture of the services in a typical 
college, including the guidance pro- 
gram and the problems of adjustment 
that confront the average student. 
Of more limited interest, perhaps, but 
none the less effective, have been 
guidance programs similar to that of 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion which offered vocational and 
educational guidance for the physi- 
cally handicapped, and the Utica 
public schools’ program aimed at 
acquainting the public with symptoms 
of hearing loss and indicating how 
parents and teachers could help in 
guiding and counseling the afflicted 
child. In view of the beginning that 
has been made by educators in this 
area, the prospects for more good 
work are encouraging. 
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Another important consideration in 
education is the need of constantly 
maintaining a close liaison between 
the educational institution and the 
public. In an era of persistent and 
sometimes irresponsible attacks upon 
the schools, public understanding of 
the operation and integrity of the 
schools, and of their contributions to 
the community, is essential. Usually 
this need is met by hard work on the 
part of the individual teacher, the 
administrator, the principal, and even 
the commercially hired public-rela- 
tions expert. Nothing will ever 
replace the benefits of immediate 
contact between parent and teacher, 
administrator and civic group; but a 
productive program is needed now, 
and television has shown that it can 
promote good school-community rela- 
tionships. The reported purpose of 
nearly 43 per cent of all educational 
television programs in 1952-54, for 


instance, was the improvement of 


public relations. Though there can 
be no accurate means of determining 
the extent to which these programs 
brought about an increase in the 
budget or favorable legal action on 
any particular school matter, it can 
be assumed that the public was at 
least given an understanding of school 
problems as community problems. 
The type of program that best fills 
this need is one of a general nature, 
such as the public-relations programs 
of the Birmingham public schools 
acquainting the taxpayer with all 
phases of school operation, and the 
Los Angeles County schools series on 
a more academic level, interpreting 
the curriculum to the viewer. 

Many of the vocationally oriented 
programs indirectly inform the public 
of the services that the schools 
provide for the community. Almost 
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every school system with access to an 
educational or commercial television 
station has presented programs di- 
rectly aimed at interpreting the schools 
to the community—the problems as 
well as the services—and suggesting 
how the public can help solve the 
problems of the schools. 

A further need in education is that 
large groups be presented with infor- 
mation derived from practice and 
research when written reports are not 
by themselves adequate and _ the 
actual vocational application of the 
information must be the basis of 
transmission. Medical educators are 
using closed-circuit television for 
group study of surgical techniques 
and for carrying new developments 
in medicine to physicians who are 
unable to get away from their prac- 
tices for refresher courses. Profes- 
sional and vocational educators in 
agriculture, engineering, and other 
fields have begun to recognize similar 
potentialities in educational tele- 
vision, both for out-of-class and in- 
class learning situations. The Case 
Institute of Cleveland, for instance, 
has equipped ninety rooms of an 
electrical engineering building with 
closed-circuit television receivers and 
has provided a two-way control so 
that the instructor in any classroom 
can communicate at any time with 
the central demonstration point for 
clarification of any part of the 
presentation. 

The training of teachers in tech- 
niques and skills necessary for effec- 
tive teaching is of major importance, 


but more serious still is the responsibility 
of making sure that the kind of education 
given these persons who are to teach 
the young will fit them to do the job 
as it should be done. They must be 
imbued with the spirit and the methods 
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of free inquiry and skilled in the art of 
communicating these to others.* 

There is a latent and belated recogni- 
tion of the fact that the need to be 
“skilled in the art of communicating”’ 
implies the mastery of the communi- 
cations media. Perhaps in this area 
we must be prodded toward a recog- 
nition of the potentials of television 
since we are not yet giving pre-service 
and in-service teachers complete 
training in its use. Not only can 
the skills of television production 
be learned in the classroom, but the 
medium itself can be used to provide 
training for the teacher. Prior to 
the establishment of an educational 
television station, the public schools 
of Columbus, Ohio, used a commercial 
station to produce a 37-week series 
that not only interpreted the schools 
to the community but provided direct 
experiences for the teachers and others 
in the school system in the actual 
operation of television programs. 

An additional area of education 
which has grown through the use of 
television is vocational training, either 
for the layman, as illustrated by the 
University of Louisville’s presentation 
of home-management skills in a “how 
to do it” series, or for the specialist 
or worker, as exemplified by Iowa 
State College’s “Farm Facts,” a 
program demonstrating the latest 
developments in farm machinery and 
discussing seasonal farm activities. 
Many of the best programs in this 
area have been agricultural—a number 
of them have been presented in 
co-operation with local and national 
departments of agriculture—showing 
the latest methods of improving 
farm life. One excellent Michigan 
State University program explained 
the uses of electricity and how it 

bid., Vol. I, p. 77. 
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could improve farm conditions. Not 
only does television, in such instances, 
work to improve the vocational aspect — 
of farming, but it serves to advance 
in some degree the farmer’s standard 
of living. Programs for the home- 
maker, on cooking, sewing, and 
decorating, have been extremely 
popular. Experiments have been 
made with programs demonstrating 
skilled-trade techniques and present- 
ing the latest business procedures and 
trends in the vocational-commercial 
field. 

Although television has been used 
in the classroom during the last few 
years much as the film and radio were 
used in past decades, the full possi- 
bilities of in-class, closed-circuit tele- 
vision are just beginning to be 
examined. The use of television in 
conveying scientific experimental in- 
formation has been indicated by 
references to TV’s application in the 
field of medicine and to the Case 
Institute closed-circuit classroom pre- 
sentation of engineering problems. 
New York University, among other 
educational institutions, also used 
it to resolve the conflict between the 
advantage of using a large lecture hall, 
where a great number of students can 
attend a lecture by an outstanding 
educator, and the impossibility, in 
this situation, of small-group dis- 
cussion. In English composition and 
literature courses, two class-hours of 
lecture-demonstration were televised 
each week, with a third hour devoted 
to discussion groups consisting of not 
more than fifteen students each. 
Television was of great value in this 
case because it brought the best 
teachers close to the students. The 
success of such experiments may very 
well provide an answer to the large 
enrollment problem of so many of our 
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overcrowded educational institutions 
on all academic levels. 

By far the greatest need in educa- 
tion today is for the expansion of 
educational opportunity. At the 
beginning of this decade the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in this 
country enrolled 25,411,000 pupils, 82 
per cent of the school-aged population. 
Presumably the other 18 per cent 
received no formal education. Grades 
IX through XII enrolled 5,707,000 
pupils, only 77 per cent of the high- 
school-aged population. This implies 
that 23 per cent of the young prople 
of this country who should have been 
attending high school—almost one 
out of four—were not receiving a 
formal education. Only 59 per cent 
of the seventeen-year-old population 
were graduated from high school; or, 
to put it negatively, 41 per cent of 
those who should have been graduat- 
ing from high school were not. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning enrolled 
2,659,021 students in 1949-50, only 
1g per cent of the college-aged popula- 
tion. Was only one out of five of our 
college-aged youth qualified for higher 
education? The other four, in many 
instances, were not attending school 
for one or more of the following 
reasons: financial difficulties; geo- 
graphical barriers to access to a 
school in the neighborhood of the 
community; physical illness of a 
permanent or semi-permanent nature, 
allowing free mental development but 
limited physical movement; discrimi- 
nation because of sex, religion, national 
origin, or race. 

Although our educational total 
is an excellent one, these are harsh 
facts. It is discouraging, also, to 


{United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Statistical Summary of Education, 
1949-1950. Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1953, pp. 15, 38. 
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realize that, by and large, conditions 
are not likely to change for some time. 
The report of the President’s Com- 
mission asserts that “‘to make sure of 
its own health and strength and 
democracy, society must provide free 
and equal access to education for its 
youth.” One of the primary needs 
in education, the Commission found, 
is to provide “equal educational 
opportunity for all persons, to the 
maximum of their individual abilities 
and without regard to economic 


status, race, creed, color, sex, national 
origin, or ancestry.”* Educational 
television may serve as a temporary 
means, at least, of making available 
to all people the kind of education to 
which they are entitled. 


ELEVISION courses have been 

given at both the elementary- 
and secondary-school levels. A num- 
ber of “‘telecourses” have offered an 
opportunity for the completion of 
high-school requirements. However, 
most of the credit courses have been 
given at the college level. Among 
the first universities and colleges to 
set up telecourses for credit were 
Western Reserve, Toledo, Southern 
California, Michigan, and Iowa State. 
In a good many instances the 
achievement of the television students 
on the final examinations is greater 
than that of the on-campus students 
who take the same examinations. 
Credit for courses is dependent upon 
the establishment and fulfillment of 
satisfactory academic requirements. 
The Western Reserve program, for 
example, required the student to pay 
the regular university credit fees; the 
student then obtained a syllabus and 
textbooks, and attended the television 

[Continued on page 469) 
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Preparing Teachers of English 


By CHARLES V. HARTUNG 


The Réle of Method 


E prospective teacher of 
English generally receives in- 
struction in two kinds of 


methodology, which we may con- 
veniently distinguish by the terms 
“teaching methods” and “subject 
methodology.” Too frequently, the 
' program of preparation in the teach- 
ing of English does not recognize the 
differences between these two concep- 
tions of method, with the result that 
one or the other, or possibly both, may 
be slighted, and the teacher’s training 
thereby rendered less effective. When 
we define these two conceptions of 
method more precisely, certain con- 
clusions become clear and may be 
readily stated. 

Instruction in teaching methods 
should treat of those procedures and 
activities that relate to the planning 
of courses and the conducting of 
instruction in the classroom. Instruc- 
tion in such methods is concerned, 
quite properly, with the construction 
of subject-matter units, the planning 
of daily lessons, and the use of various 
techniques for preparing classroom 
exercises and examinations. It is 
also concerned with classroom man- 
agement, including such matters as 
lecture performance, discussion leader- 
ship, group dynamics, the use of 
audio-visual aids, and various dis- 
ciplinary techniques. 

Teaching methods, so conceived, 


are probably best taught in laboratory 
sections of classes in methods 
of secondary-school teaching. These 
classes are practically administered 
by having a professor in the depart- 
ment of education give lectures to a 
large group which is divided into 
smaller laboratory sections under the 
guidance of supervisors. The labora- 
tory sessions might well be devoted 
to practical demonstrations of the 
devices and techniques which are 
most suitable for particular subjects. 
During the semester the student 
takes the course in teaching methods 
he should probably also be engaged 
in practice teaching in a secondary- 
school class. Such an arrangement 
enables him to supplement theory 
with practice and makes it possible 
for the supervisor to observe how 
effectively his laboratory students 
apply knowledge gained from section 
activities. 

Instruction in the basic method- 
ology of English should be the respon- 
sibility of the department of English, 
and courses in subject methodology 
should be required of every student 
who expects to make a professional 
use of his English studies. The 
prospective teacher in _ particular 
should have a better knowledge of 
subject methodology than he gains 
under the current system of require- 
ments. At present, college courses 
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in English are organized to focus on 
the study of particular authors, his- 
torical periods, or literary types. 
Their content and methodology are 
limited to particular class objectives, 
and their approach is designed to 
appeal to the interests of students 
with widely differing aims. 

The present required program for 
the English major does not usually 
provide the systematically formed 
perspective of the subject as a whole 
that the professional student, espe- 
cially the prospective teacher, should 
have. The English major may too 
easily take courses without reference 
to the contribution they make to a 
soundly conceived professional under- 
standing of the subject. He may, for 
example, take a course in the drama 
rather than one in the novei merely 
because it comes at a convenient time 
or because he has a stronger personal 


interest in the drama. He may elect 
a course in the history of the language 
in preference to one in structural 
linguistics without realizing that both 
courses are basic to a comprehensive _ 


understanding of language. In fact, 
since the English major, including the 
prospective teacher, often is allowed 
to select freely from groups of alterna- 
tives, he may complete his required 
program without taking any course 
on the English language. It is quite 
possible, then, for a student majoring 
in English and preparing to become a 
teacher to arrive at the end of his 
undergraduate, or even his graduate, 
study without ever having clearly 
defined his subject or related it to the 
humanities and sciences as a whole. 
He may even get his degree and go 
into teaching without having received 
instruction in the most basic method- 
ology of his subject. And if this is 
true of the students majoring in 
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English, it is doubly true of students 
who have elected English as their 
teaching minor, for these students, 
who take fewer courses in English, 
are in even greater need than the 
English major of comprehensive in- 
struction in basic methodology. 

Although graduate students plan- 
ning to carry on basic research are 
usually required to take courses in 
bibliography and research method- 
ology, there is very little attention 
given at present to systematic instruc- 
tion in subject methodology for the 
prospective high-school teacher of 
English. Usually, to be sure, he is 
required to take a course described as 
methods of teaching English, but 
this course is often so concerned with 
pedagogical procedures that it treats 
subject methodology only cursorily. 
There is, therefore, a very definite 
place for courses in methodology 
designed for prospective teachers, not 
prospective scholars, and required of 
everyone who plans to teach English 
in the secondary schools. 


ECAUSE the teacher of English 

is a professional student and is 
responsible for improving performance 
in, and communicating knowledge of, 
his subject, he cannot be content 
with any purely personal response to 
literature or language. In his study 
of literature, he should constantly 
distinguish between the aims of volun- 
tary reading, which is primarily per- 
sonal and undirected, and the aims of 
directed literary study. Voluntary 
reading provides amusement, escape, 
extension of experience, understanding 
of oneself, social awareness, even 
ethical and - spiritual orientation. 
Those who engage in it are usually 
seeking from literature imaginative 
gratification of their senses, their 
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emotions, their sense of curiosity, and 
their enjoyment of aesthetic form. 
They satisfy their desire for a wide 
range of experience and for giving 
direction and significance to that 
experience. These motives for volun- 
tary reading are an intrinsic part of 
the reading of imaginative literature, 
and they arouse interest in the 
professional study of literature and 
give it vitality. 

But the study of literature is not 
only a source of pleasure and vicarious 
experience. It is—like the study of 


chemistry, or political history, or’ 


economics—a disciplined approach to 
a body of knowledge that the serious 
student must define, systematize, and 
relate to other bodies of knowledge. 
The teacher of English, as a serious 
professional student, is committed to 
the objective study of literature. This 
study may be defined essentially as a 
systematic use of basic methodology. 
Among other things, it requires that 
the student find out, when pertinent, 
the author’s probable intention in 
writing a literary work, what the 
work has meant throughout its 
literary history, its current meaning, 
and its probable value. 

Determining the author’s probable 
intention in any literary work requires 
some training in the methods of 
literary research—the use of journals, 
letters, and documentary sources— 
and some knowledge of bibliographical 
techniques. When the author’s inten- 
tion is not clearly evident from the 
study of the text and supplementary 
personal and literary documents, it 
may often be helpful to investigate 
the demands of the audience that the 
author tried to please or to study the 
conventions and traditions of the 
particular genre he employed. Since 
the determination of the intended 
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meaning of a given work depends so 
much on techniques of scholarly 
investigation, the prospective teacher 
should have enough acquaintance 
with the methodology of research to 
enable him to judge the results of 
scholarship and to select what will be 
most useful in his teaching. 

It is also necessary for the prospec- 
tive teacher of English to have a 
knowledge of the various critical 
approaches to a literary work. 
Modern criticism, with its complicated 
battery of analytical and evaluative 
techniques, has demonstrated how 
definitely a work exists as a structure 
of meaning and value limited in 
significance as much by the reader’s 
capacity for understanding and appre- 
ciation as by its own inherent qual- 
ities. Particularly in approaching 
poetry, the teacher should have some 
acquaintance with the newer methods 
of literary analysis. 

Obviously, the traditional methods 
of literary analysis are not outmoded, 
and every teacher should still know 
the history of metrical schemes, the 
various attitudes toward the use of 
rhyme, the newer developments in 
free verse, and the significance of 
studies in diction and figurative 
imagery. In addition to a knowledge 
of the conventions of the basic 
literary types, he should have exten- 
sive acquaintance with the character- 
istics of such subdivisions of the 
major types as the pastoral elegy, the 
comedy of manners, the dramatic 
monologue, and the picaresque tale. 
He should know the appropriateness 
to different genres of such modes of 
literary presentation as monologue, 
dialogue, objective narration, sub- 
jective analysis, and stream of con- 
sciousness. He should be aware of 
the artistic reasons for the selection 
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of a particular narrative point of view. 
He should know the characteristics 
of major historical styles; for example, 
the metaphysical baroque, rococo 
neoclassicism, romanticism, and im- 
pressionism. And he should be able to 
demonstrate the relationship between 
these historical styles and the personal 
artistic contribution of the individual 
talent. In judging literary value, he 
should be able to draw on the 
pertinent evaluative techniques of the 
other humanities and the social studies. 

What has been said so far pertains 
particularly to preparing the teacher 
of literature. But the English 
teacher is also a teacher of language, 
and should study linguistic method- 
ology as well as the methodology of 
literary history and literary criticism. 
In order that he may inculcate in his 
students the ability to make dis- 
criminating use of English, it is to be 
expected that he himself have a 
command of linguistic methodology: 
he must know the reasons for changes 
in the structure of words and sentences 
and be able to apply the principles 
of phonology, etymology, structural 
grammar, and usage. His knowledge 
should include not only the traditional 
techniques of grammatical analysis 
but also those of the newer movements 
in linguistics. 


HE chief problem in literary 

study in the secondary school is 
to encourage the voluntary reading of 
literature and at the same time to 
provide the disciplined study neces- 
sary to increase literary comprehen- 
sion and elevate standards of taste. 
To develop understanding without 
decreasing appreciation requires con- 
siderable pedagogical tact in making 
a discriminating use of the resources 
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of scholarship and literary criticism. 
A fairly complex literary work, for 
instance, may call for considerable 
scholarly information and rather ad- 
vanced critical methods, but a simple 
ballad or lyric or short story may be 
so universal in appeal and so linguis- 
tically simple that it may require only 
a minimum of historical explanation 
and critical analysis. Obviously, there- 
fore, any approach must be governed 
by the aims and capacities of the 
students as well as by the logic of 
literary or linguistic theory. More- 
over, it will be necessary for the 
college instructor in subject method- 
ology to maintain continuing contact 
with the curriculum and the prevailing 
aims and problems of teaching English 
in the various parts of the school 
system if he is to provide prospective 
high-school teachers with pertinent 
instruction in methodology. 

In sum, we need to make a clear 
distinction between teaching methods 
and subject methodology and to 
provide for systematic and practical 
training in both. Training in teach- 
ing methods should be primarily the 
responsibility of the department of 
education and should be in charge 
of instructors who have continuing 
contact not only with the latest 
theoretical developments in educa- 
tional procedures but with concrete 
classroom situations in secondary 
schools. Instruction in the basic 
methodology of English studies de- 
signed for prospective teachers of 
English is properly the province of 
the department of English and should 
be taught by teachers who have 
extensive acquaintance with the edu- 
cational situation in secondary schools 
and with the social objectives of the 
various elements in the school system. 

(Vol. XXIX, No. 8] 
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Extra-curriculosis in the 

Small College’ 

The problem that the small college 
has in keeping its attention focused on 
enduring values was vividly illus- 
trated for me by the sight of a student 
from such an institution half-slumped 
over a restaurant counter, weakly 
sipping a cup of coffee. Though I 
knew the answer, I couldn’t help 
smiling and asking, “Are your studies 
wearing you down?” He answered 
frankly, “It isn’t the studies that are 
exhausting me. It’s the extra-cur- 
ricular activities.” 

To be sure, the situation in a large 
university is not a great deal happier 
than that prevailing in the small 
college, but the very size of a large 
institution prevents it from neglecting 
the intellectual interests of students 
and staff entirely. A large university 
may be compared to a seven-ring 
circus. In one of the rings, though 
hardly in the center ring with the 
blinding lights, the intellectual life 
will be carried on among the pro- 
fessors, some of the graduate students, 
and the more aspiring of the under- 
graduates. The staff of a large uni- 
versity is specialized enough to free 
many of its members to pursue a life 
of pure teaching and study. The 
small college, however, has only staff 
and students enough for a one-ring 
show; and in that single ring, unfortu- 
nately, the inessential performances 
frequently tend to crowd out the 


1Reported by Robert L. Coard, Assistant Pro- 
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essential. It is quite conceivable 
that many a potentially promising 
youth has slipped through the small 
college without ever having spent 
enough time on books or study to be 
quickened to the life of the spirit. 
Almost certainly, some future teach- 
ers, having learned nothing of any 
permanent value themselves, are 
ironically thrust out to instruct others. 

Well might the exhausted student 
and a host of his weary companions 
reply, “It’s the extra-curricular activi- 
ties that are wearing me out.” I 
thought of the days and nights of 
labor that had gone into the making 
of thousands of brilliant posters that 
had adorned college bulletin boards 
and hallways bearing colorful testi- 
mony to the fact that (1) the student 
body couldn’t spell and (2) it was 
completely absorbed in dozens of 
petty election contests. Now, of 
course, the voting for members of a 
student-governing body may be justi- 
fied on the grounds that it provides 
instruction in democratic procedures. 
It is highly doubtful, however, that 
college students become better demo- 
crats by casting their ballots for Miss 
Cover Girl, Miss Yearbook, Miss 
Home-coming Queen, Miss Frontier, 
Miss Sweetheart, Mr. Dream Boy, 
Mr. Snow King, and Mr. Ugly Man. 
Still, all these elections are hotly 
contested. An appalling amount of 
fatiguing labor is expended on paint 
and pencil, shears and paste, camera 
and developing fluid, streamers and 
stepladders, in an effort to attract 
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votes for favorite candidates. A light 
in a school building during Easter 
vacation does not mean that a student 
has become engrossed in a chemistry 
experiment or library research, but 
merely that a group of fraternity 
brothers are exerting themselves 
feverishly with paper cutters and 
paints so that when school reopens 
the elections may recommence with 
proper impressiveness. 

Naturally enough, election activi- 
ties are not confined to student rooms. 
The hustle and bustle of the election 
itself and the inevitable aftermath in 
the form of countless make-up tests 
invade the teachers’ offices. Occa- 
sionally, in the evenings, the offices 
themselves are taken over as campaign 
headquarters. As advisers to these 
organizations, the teachers may assist 
in making favors and folding napkins 
for campaign teas, and are, of course, 
responsible if too much cheesecake 
and beefcake appear on the posters. 
Scissors, shears, paper punches, sta- 
plers, and paper cutters mysteriously 
disappear from departmental offices 
and are sometimes returned after the 
elections. 

Extensive as are these campaign 
activities in themselves, they form 
a relatively small part of the whole 
extra-curricular program. The spring 
carnival is another time-consuming 
performance, particularly for the 
teacher and student in the small 
college, where much of the work must 
be done directly on campus because 
of the lack of fraternity and sorority 
houses and other facilities. Nearly 
every campus in the United States 
witnesses some form of spring frolics 
or capers. These shows, it need hardly 
be remarked, are no impromptu affairs 
but represent weeks of incessant work. 
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Indeed, their nearest relatives in the 
entertainment field are the television 
spectaculars. Night after night, 
groups practice dance routines and 
songs with the help of the music and 
physical-education teachers; other 
groups rehearse skits with the aid of 
the drama department; boys, under 
the direction of the home-economics 
staff, laboriously sew shorts and 
panties for their chorus line. 

What the spring carnival does for 
the spring, home-coming week does 
for the fall. In the interests of 
chronological accuracy, it might be 
better to speak of home-coming 
month, since many of the activities 
cannot be encompassed within so 
brief a period as a single week. 
Perhaps for an entire month participa- 
tion in a beard-growing contest is 
demanded of all males, and a beanie- 
wearing display of all Freshmen. 
Home-coming badges must be hawked 
to pay for the forthcoming events. 
Hundreds of dance tickets must be 
sold to defray the cost of engaging the 
name band for the coronation ball. 
The decorations and the costumes of 
the queen and her court must be 
prepared, and a program and lighting 
must be arranged for the coronation 
ceremony itself. 

Students and faculty expend count- 
less hours in committee meetings 
getting ready for the events. Arrange- 
ments must be made for a fire engine 
to stand by during the pep bonfire. 
The train schedules must be checked 
so that no switch engine cuts the line 
of march of the long and colorful 
home-coming parade. If there is to 
be a barbecue, part of the school may 
take on the appearance of a butcher 
shop, with a sawing and hacking of 
roasts and joints. Freshmen gather 
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wood for the bonfire. Organization 
members and faculty work by day 
making arrangements for alumni ban- 
quets and reunion breakfasts. Organi- 
zation members and faculty work by 
night in garages and sheds with 
papier-maché and cardboard to ready 
the floats for the parade. Physically 
weakened by the dances and the 
other extra-curricular events, the foot- 
ball team plods on with its drills in 
preparation for the big game. 

With home-coming month past, in 
the college organized on the quarter 
system there is only the breather 
afforded by final-examination week 
before the round of Christmas festivi- 
ties begins with the advent of Thanks- 
giving. Dances take on a Christmas 
theme; faculty members climb into 
Santa Claus costumes to perform for 
school parties; caroling echoes through 
the halls; Messiah rehearsals sound by 
night; oceans of tea and coffee are 


poured out at gift exchanges and 


receptions. Now and then the terri- 
fied honk of a goose and the frightened 
gobble of a turkey may be heard 
above the din as a fraternity exhibits 
its prizes for the Christmas raffle. 
Even if the special events connected 
with elections, spring carnivals, home- 
comings, and Christmas were dropped 
from the school calendar, the regular 
schedule would still give an exag- 
gerated place to extra-curricular 
activities. Consider a week in a 
typical small college in which nothing 
much out of the ordinary is planned. 
Every week, Tuesday evening from 
seven to eight is reserved for the 
meetings of fraternities, sororities, 
and independent groups. Tuesday 
evening from eight to ten is devoted 
to the social hour, with dancing and 
other entertainment. Though Wed- 
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nesday night is set apart for the 
religious organizations, actually half 
of the time is devoted to another 
social hour rather than to any 
particular religious instruction or dis- 
cussion. On Friday evenings the 
various social organizations take turns 
in sponsoring an all-school dance. 
Somehow, in the few remaining nights, 
must be fitted in band concerts, 
performances of professional artists, 
music recitals, school plays and oper- 
ettas, meetings of honorary societies, 
and basketball and football games. It 
need hardly be pointed out that both 
teachers and students are under 
pressure to attend a large portion of 
these performances even if it should 
happen that they are not participants 
or directors. In many instances, 
fraternities fine members who are 
irregular in their attendance at meet- 
ings or who fail to show up to cheer 
athletic contests. 

Even yet, one cannot form a 
correct idea of the disproportionate 
amount of time allotted to extra- 
curricular activities unless he makes 
a study of the college-union building, 
which is generally, with the possible 
exception of the gymnasium, the 
newest and most attractive building 
on the campus. Here the student 
joyously leaves his textbooks stranded 
as he joins a cluster of his friends for 
coffee and cigarettes and interminable 
conversations. Here he may flirt 
away the hours or play cards and 
beat out a rhythm to the accompani- 
ment of the ever-sounding juke box. 
If perchance his senses are too jaded 
for any of these amusements, he may 
take out the equipment to play 
checkers, ping-pong, or pool unless, as 
sometimes happens, it is reserved for 
one of the numerous tournaments. 
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Some may, of course, argue that 
this extra-curricular activity furnishes 
a healthful outlet for the exuberant 
spirit of college youth which otherwise 
might find expression in spontaneous 
rioting and mad spring pranks. On 
the other hand, one may reply that 
the increased emphasis on extra- 
curricular activities, with frequent 
dances and late hours for practice and 
rehearsal, actually encourages addi- 
tional outbursts. Weren’t there re- 
ports of beer busts and frolicking 
after the last spring carnival? 

As a general rule, though, most 
extra-curricular activity is harmless 
enough in itself. No one in his right 
mind would object to a boy’s knocking 
a ping-pong ball across the table or 
to his cheering at a basketball game 
or caroling on a starry December 
night. The question, rather, is 
whether a disproportionate amount of 
time is spent on trivial matters to 
the neglect of more fundamental 
things. Is the student actually enjoy- 
ing a well-balanced extra-curricular 
program, or is he suffering from extra- 
curriculosis, a most debilitating disease 


of body and mind? 


The College Success of Psy- 
chologically Disturbed and 
Normal Personalities’ 
Sigmund Freud’s theory of genius 

and superior achievement is fairly 

well known and accepted despite a 

lack of empirical confirmation in 


many specific areas. Briefly, the 
theory maintains that genius and 
superior achievement are accompanied 
by personality disturbances, and that 


'Reported by James Drasgow, Research and 
Guidance Specialist, U. S. Army Dependents’ 
Education Group, and Ralph Race, counselor in 
the Office of Student Personnel Services, University 
of Buffalo. 
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tension and anxiety produce the 
motivation which drives a person on 
to higher levels of accomplishment. 

In an academic setting the theory 
permits two rather obvious and 
immediately testable questions: (1) 
Are superior students psychologically 
disturbed? (2) Do psychologically dis- 
turbed students achieve more than 
the non-disturbed or normal students? 
Although somewhat similar-sounding, 
the two distinct questions are neces- 
sary by reason of the logic involved 
in attempting to discover how much, 
if any, of (1) is (2), and how much, 
if any, of (2) is (1). 

It is strange that more attention 
has not been given to the verification 
of Freudianisms, but perhaps those 
who could best test the hypotheses 
have been more concerned with main- 
taining their enviable positions in the 
upper-income brackets. 

In addition to the general value of 
theory testing, there is a_ specific 
value that emerges from a testing of 
the indicated theory in a collegiate 
context. For example, consider our 
admissions policies: Should we or 
should we not admit psychologically 
disturbed applicants if Freud is right 
and superior students do have per- 
sonality disturbances? 

In an earlier article in the JourNAL, 
the present writer discussed the 
pathetic effects of psychological break- 
downs among college students.? It 
was pointed out that an appropriate 
admissions policy supported by an 
entrance aptitude-testing program ex- 
tended to include a screening per- 
sonality test might have averted such 
breakdowns. The article, however, 
was based on the author’s experience 
in working exclusively with those 


“Psychological Breakdown among College Stu- 
dents,” XXVIII (March, 1957), pp. 143-46. 
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students who had had breakdowns. 
Exactly how many psychologically 
disturbed students there may have 
been who did not break down was 
undetermined. Nor was it ascer- 
tained what percentage of the students 
who graduated with honors, letters, 
or leadership awards were psycho- 
logically disturbed. 

All of the foregoing may be over- 
simplified as a conflict between (a) a 
Freudian position, lacking empirical 
confirmation from the academic angle 
but nevertheless suggesting that we 
cater to disturbed students, and (b) 
an opposite position derived from a 
highly selected sample that is inade- 
quate for generalizing to a total 
university parameter but none the 
less maintains that we should not 
cater to disturbed students. The 


following inquiry, supported by a 
faculty research grant from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, was aimed at 


resolving this conflict. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory (MMPI), the best 
personality test we know for group 
administration, was given to the 
entering Freshmen of the College of 
Arts and Sciences in 1950. Eight 
years have now elapsed during which 
those students who had to interrupt 
their schooling for financial or physical 
reasons have had an opportunity to 
resume it. 

The students’ MMPI’s were classi- 
fied according to “the big three” 
psychodiagnostic categories: normal, 
neurotic, and psychotic. 

Each student’s performance on the 
following ten variables was recorded: 


1. High-school average (basal passing 
grade of 65) 

2. High-school fifth 

3. American Council on Education 
(ACE) test score 
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Cooperative English test score 
Number of semesters attended 
Graduation 
Average of college grades 
Overachievement, or underachieve- 
ment, or satisfactory achievement 
(the ratio of variables 5, 6, and 7 to 
variables 1 through 4) 
Number of extra-curricular activities 
(a quantitative index) 
A qualitative index of extra-cur- 
ricular participation derived from 
the following scale: 

Membership status 

Committee member 

Committee chairman 

Secretary, treasurer 

Vice-president 

President, team captain 

Representative of several organizations; 


for example, a university-wide delegate to a 
national convention or an all-American star 


The procedure up to this point 
focused on answering the question 
whether or not psychologically dis- 
turbed students achieved more than 
non-disturbed or normal students. 
The other initially asked question 
concerning how much disturbance 
there might be among students who 
had already shown superior achieve- 
ment required a procedurally different 
approach. A group of academically 
superior students and a group of 
extra-curricularly superior students 
were selected. The requirement for 
membership in the academically 
superior group consisted of graduation 
with honors: cum laude, magna cum 
laude, or summa cum laude. Members 
of the extra-curricular group were 
selected on the basis of outstanding 
and valuable contributions to campus 
life. The personality records of all 
these students were classified accord- 
ing to the previously indicated 
trichotomous system. 

Classification of the personality 
test profiles resulted in 11 psychotics, 
45 neurotics, and 132 normals. It 
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is, of course, entirely possible that the 
test or our interpretation of it may 
have been in error many times; 
according to error theory, the mistakes 
should cancel out over a long run. 
Our total of 188 cases in the current 
context appears to approach a fairly 
long-run stretch. 

The scores of each group on the ten 
variables are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Scores Mabe By THE THREE Groups 
ON THE TEN VARIABLES STUDIED 


Variable Normal | Neurotic | Psychotic 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. High-school aver- 
84 84 80 
2. High-school fifth. . . 2 2 2 
3- American Council 
on Education test- 
score percentile. . . 54 58 44 
4- Cooperative Eng- 
lish test score..... 64 60 54 
s. Number of semes- 
ters attended..... 6 6 4 
6. Per cent of grad- 
7. Average of college 
B/C B Cc 
8. Ratio of per cent of 
overachievement 
to per cent of 
underachievement.| 23/20 | 46/7 40/6 
g. Number of extra- 
curricular activi- 
4 6 5 
10. Qualitative index of 
extra-curricular 
participation. .... 9 17 9 


The first two variables are concerned 
with high-school performance. The 
absolute size of the numbers in these 
categories will vary from school to 
school as well as within the same 
school from year to year. The 
important point at present is that the 
values are not significantly different 
in a statistical sense. Although there 
is a small difference in high-school 
average, our statistical tests indicate 
that this is a chance variation. 
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Perhaps the most outstanding finding 
is that none of the statistically 
significant differences that may be 
found among the remaining eight 
variables can be associated with 
differences in these first two. 

The second pair of variables in 
Table I are two of the most frequently 
used college-aptitude tests. The varia- 
tion in scores is not significantly wide. 
This finding extends and indirectly 
corroborates the previous finding that 
there were no statistically significant 
differences in the high-school scores. 
It may be noted here that the 
psychotic group has the lowest scores, 
not only in the second pair of vari- 
ables, but also in many of the others; 
the non-parametric-runs test did not 
indicate the probability level required 
for this tendency to be considered 
beyond chance. 

The values tabled for the fifth 
variable indicate the average number 
of semesters each group survived. 
Although the differences are not 
statistically significant, it may be 
pointed out in passing that the two- 
year college degree may be an achiev- 
able goal for many people in these 
groups. 

The sixth variable indicates the 
per cent of each group who were 
graduated. Our first statistically 
significant difference occurs here. 
Significantly fewer psychotics grad- 
uate. Despite the obvious and re- 
assuring social values associated with 
the smaller per cent, it is still disturb- 
ing to see that almost a third of the 
psychotics graduate. 

The modal college average of the 
neurotic group is “B,” whereas the 
same statistic in the psychotic group 
is “C.” In the normal group it is 
exactly midway between a “B” and 
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a “C.” The difference between the 
neurotic and psychotic groups is 
statistically significant, but the differ- 
ence between the normal group and 
either of the other two is not. The 
fact that the neurotics had the highest 
average of college grades will be 
discussed later in conjunction with 
other data to help explain the over-all 
picture of the present study. 

The figures for variable eight of 
Table I represent a new statistic. It 
is a ratio of the per cent of over- 
achievement in each group to the per 
cent of underachievement in the 
group. A chi-square test of the 
obtained values indicates significant 
differences. Comparing numerators 
reveals that the disturbed students 
overachieve noticeably more than do 
the normal students. Corrobora- 
tively, a comparison of denominators 
shows that underachievement is 


noticeably less among the disturbed 


groups. 

The last two variables in Table I 
form a pair aimed at evaluating 
extra-curricular participation. The 
average number of activities partici- 
pated in by the members of each 
group is not significantly different, 
but the difference in the degree of 
success in these activities, as indicated 
by the values for variable ten, is 
statistically significant. The promi- 
nent extra-curricular achievement of 
the neurotic group may be noted for 
later reference. 

In attempting to answer the other 
initially posed question regarding the 
possible extent of disturbance among 
superior groups, we worked with the 
personality records of the sixteen 
students who graduated with honors 
and a group of nineteen students who 
were voted to be the cream of the 
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extra-curricular crop. There were no 
psychotics in either group. One-fifth 
of the honors students had MMPI’s 
that fell in the neurotic category. 
This is about the same per cent that 
existed in our entire sample of entering 
Freshmen. Hence we cannot claim 
any greater degree of neurotic dis- 
turbance among the academically 
superior than existed in the population 
from which they were derived. 

The situation was drastically differ- 
ent in the group of students chosen 
for extra-curricular superiority. Al- 
most half of the personality records 
of these students fell into the neurotic 
category. This may not be unrelated 
to the singularly high social-success 
value found for the neurotic group in 
the tenth row of Table I. 

Putting together all the previous 
findings leads to the conclusion that 
the neurotic group is in general the 
most outstanding if not the most 
successful. As a group, they grad- 
uate at a rate which is not significantly 
different from the highest; they 
achieve the highest college average; 
they work the hardest for the largest 
per cent of overachievement, and are 
not significantly different from the 
lowest per cent in underachievement; 
and they also achieve the highest 
degree of social success. This means 
that one of our original questions 
must be answered by stating that 
mildly disturbed students, that is, 
neurotics, do achieve more than 
normal students. However, when the 
disturbance is more than mild, that 
is, severe or psychotic, achievement 
tends to be less than that of either 
the normal or the neurotic student. 

The other question originally asked 
inquired about the possible per cent 
of disturbance among superior stu- 
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dents. The answer evidently depends 
upon what criterion is selected for 
indicating superiority. When the 
criterion is academic achievement, as 
measured by graduation with honors, 
the per cent of disturbance is no 
different from that which exists in 
the general population. But when 
the criterion is extra-curricular success, 
measured by the amount of committee 
work performed and the number of 
offices held, then one finds that almost 
half of the students who are successful 
in these areas are neurotic. Regardless 
of the criterion, according to our data 
the majority of each superior group 
are not disturbed. 

Combining these answers leads to a 
generalization of the type which 
says, “Most of A is B but only some 
of B is A”; most neurotics were 
successful, but only some of the most 
successful students were neurotic. 

The previously indicated conflict 
between a Freudian position which 
suggested that we cater to disturbed 
students and the opposite position 
may now be partially resolved. Both 
positions can be brought into agree- 
ment. The Freudians have a point 
when the use of the term “disturbed” 
is restricted to mildly disturbed cases, 
that is, neurotic. The advocates of 
the opposite viewpoint have merit 
when they say that we need not cater 
to disturbed students when the 
“disturbed” ones are very disturbed, 
that is, psychotic. 

It would have been easy to explain 
the findings if the neurotic group 
had scored significantly higher than 
the other two groups on any of the 
first four variables. But they did 
not. We therefore turn to the psycho- 
dynamic structure of the neuroses as 
a possible source of explanation—even 
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at the risk of being accused of explain- 
ing the unknown in terms of the even 
more unknown. 

Psychodynamic theory claims that 
people derive different amounts of 
anxiety and tension from their worries 
and conflicts. The neurotic is often 
able to use or mobilize at least some 
of his anxiety for motivation toward 
a goal. In general, the psychotic 
cannot do this. Hence we may 
account for the differential achieve- 
ments of the groups in this study on 
the theoretical basis of differences in 
anxiety and the ability to handle it. 
Since the mildly disturbed student 
is best able to handle his anxieties, he 
turns out to be the greatest achiever. 
The severely disturbed student is too 
often overwhelmed by his anxieties 
and cannot mobilize them for achieve- 
ment. The average normal student 
does not have enough anxiety to 
mobilize for much overachievement; 
his group, as a matter of fact, has 
the largest percentage of under- 
achievement. 

How can we account for the superior 
achievement of all the normal students 
in both superior groups? Reviewing 
their personality records revealed that 
they could be largely grouped in a 
subclass that was larger than the 
normal but smaller than the neurotic. 
Hence we may postulate that they 
may have more anxiety that they can 
mobilize than the normal students but 
less than the neurotic students. It 
may be that they handle this smaller 
amount of anxiety in a more efficient 
manner than the neurotics, so that 
they achieve at a level commensurate 
with the superior group of neurotics. 
The discovery of the subgroup and 
the postulation of a more efficiently 
mobilized anxiety create a neater 
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continuum from normal to psychotic 
and help to explain the situation 
smoothly within the already existing 
theoretical framework.* 

The present study has certain 
shortcomings to remedy which requires 
continued research. We are planning 
to cross-validate the findings by 
repeating the study with the class of 
1960. We have already given them 
the Thematic Apperception Test in 
addition to the MMPI in order to 
soften the legitimate criticism of the 
present study regarding a possible 
overweighting of a single personality 
test. 

The entire study needs to be 
repeated at other schools of different 
socioeconomic ranges and with cur- 
riculums which are beyond the limits 
of a liberal-arts college in order to 
determine the variance values which 
are needed to establish the limits of 
generality. 


The Administrators of Grad- 


uate Schools for Negroes' 
Three-fourths of the approximately 
1,850 colleges and universities in the 


United States grant degrees. How- 
ever, only about one-fourth of them 
confer graduate degrees.? Included 
in this group are seventeen institu- 
tions of higher learning operated 
primarily for Negroes. There are 
twenty-three graduate schools offering 
degree-granting programs within these 
seventeen colleges and universities. 


*The authors wish to acknowledge the insight of 
Dean Milton Albrecht in suspecting this relationship 
which was later confirmed by our data. 

1Reported by R. Grann Lloyd, Professor of 
Economics, Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University. 

*Jaracz, William A. “Trends in Graduate 
Education,” Higher Education, XI (February, 1955), 
p- 87n, 
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Since data regarding the profes- 
sional status of the administrators of 
graduate schools operated primarily 
for Negroes were not available in the 
literature in the field, the writer 
conducted a study to secure necessary 
information. A questionnaire was 
mailed to the administrators of 
the twenty-three graduate schools. 
Twenty-two, or 96 per cent, of the 
administrators responded.** Informa- 
tion was obtained concerning adminis- 
trators of graduate schools for Negroes 
in respect to official titles, faculty 
rank, degrees held, salary range, 
number of years in office, previous 
experience, age range, and extra, non- 
administrative duties. Data were also 
collected concerning student enroll- 
ment (see Table I). 

The administrator of a graduate 
school operated primarily for Negroes 
most commonly has the title of dean. 
With only one exception, he is a full 
professor; the one deviate reports 
that “‘no faculty ranks are assigned” 
at his institution. Since “a _ real 
program of graduate study involves a 
substantial amount of genuine re- 


3The twenty-two graduate schools involved in 
this study are the graduate schools of arts and 
sciences and education—either or both—at Agri- 
cultural and Technical College (North Carolina), 
Alabama State College (Montgomery), Atlanta 
University, Bishop College (Texas), Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Howard Uni- 
versity, Lincoln University (Missouri), North 
Carolina College (Durham), Prairie View Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, 
Texas College (Tyler), Texas Southern University, 
Tuskegee Institute (Alabama), Virginia State 
College, and Xavier University (Alabama). In- 
cluded also are the Schools of Library Service at 
Atlanta University and North Carolina College, the 
Schools of Social Work at Atlanta University and 
Howard University (Washington, D. C.) and the 
School of Business Administration at Atlanta 
University. 

‘The high percentage of returns is largely 
attributable to three factors: the co-operativeness 
of the administrators involved; the brevity of the 
questionnaire, which was purposely constructed to 
require a minimum of time and effort; and follow-up. 
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search,’ it is perhaps significant that 
14, or 64 per cent, of the administra- 
tors hold the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy; five, the degree of Doctor 
of Education; and one, the degree of 
Doctor of Social Work. Incidentally, 
only one of these administrators 
possesses an honorary degree, and he 
also holds an earned degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 


TABLE I 


Numser or Stupents ENROLLED IN THE 
GrabvuaTE ScHoo_s 


Nuser or INstrrutions 


Full-Time 
1954-55 


Summer* 
1955 


Part-Time 
1954-55 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


2,300 or more I 
1,300-2,299 I 
1,000-1,299 one I 
goo- 999 
899 
7OOo- 799 
699 

599 

499 

399 

299 

199 

99 

49 


*One of the graduate schools involved in this 
study has no summer program. 


The salaries for administrators of 
graduate schools operated primarily 
for Negroes range from $5,000-$5,499 
to $9,500-$10,000, an administrator 
being represented in each of the two 
salary ranges. Five administrators’ 
salaries are in the $8,500-$8,999 
range, and an equal number of 
salaries vary from $7,000 to $7,499. 
The number of years these adminis- 


SLloyd, R. Grann. “Some Problems Grad- 
uate Schools Operated Primarily for N 
Journal of Negro Education, XXV (Winter, 1956), 
Dp. 84. 
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trators have held their present posi- 
tions ranges from one to twenty, one 
administrator representing each ex- 
treme category. However, 15, or 71 
per cent, have held their positions for 
five years or longer; 8, or 38 per cent, 
have been in their present positions 
for ten years or more. 

The administrators studied repre- 
sent most of the principal academic 
departments. The largest number, 
however, are in departments of 
education. Only two of them have 
had no previous administrative experi- 
ence. The others have served from 
two to twenty-five years. Seven, 
or 32 per cent, have had ten years or 
more of previous administrative ex- 
perience; twenty, or gI per cent, have 
had at least five years. 

The age ranges of the administra- 
tors involved in this study are 30-34 
years to 60-64 years, one adminis- 
trator being represented at each 
extreme. The average administrator 
is 50 to $4 years of age. 

The administrators have numerous 
duties in addition to their administra- 
tive responsibilities, including faculty 
council and committee assignments, 
teaching, and supervision of research 
projects. Incidentally, only one of 
the administrators responding to the 
questionnaire stated that he had no 
teaching duties. 

It was reported that 15,883 students 
were enrolled in graduate schools 
operated primarily for Negroes during 
the school year 1954-55 (including 
the summer of 1955). However, there 
seems to be some question concerning 
the accuracy of this estimate. An 

[Continued on page 470] 


‘One administrator serves on approximately 
eight committees other than the administrative 
council; another is chairman of two committees and 
a member of five others. 


- Editorial‘Comments 


“Going Up” 


OOD news is found in the 
recently published report of 
a survey of voluntary support 
of colleges and universities in the 
United States during the year 1956-57: 
voluntary support has increased sub- 
stantially. The study is a repetition 
(with important modifications) of one 
made in 1955 by the American College 
Public Relations Association and the 
Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion. The American Alumni Council 
joined the other two organizations in 
conducting the present study, the 
results of which are reported in a 
booklet of forty-eight pages.' 
Questionnaires were sent to 1,886 
institutions; usable returns were 
received in time for tabulation from 
766 degree-granting colleges and uni- 
versities and 138 junior colleges. The 
inquiry forms listed the following 
sources of voluntary support: corpora- 
tions and business concerns; religious 
denominations; governing boards of 
institutions; alumni; other individuals 
and families; general-welfare founda- 
tions; non-alumni, non-church groups; 
federal, state, municipal, and foreign 
governments;? bequests; and trusts, 
annuities, and life contracts. 
The replies from the 904 institutions 
were divided into eight classes: major 
private universities (65), private co- 


educational colleges (327), state uni- 
1Going Up: Voluntary Support of America’s 
Colleges and Universities, 1956-57. New York: 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 1958. 
Copies of the report are available at cost: $1.50. 
*Excluding regular appropriations, statutory 
rants of which the institution is the named 
sae Pl income from funds to which the institu- 
tion is entitled by statute, bond issues, and amounts 
received for specific contract research. 


versities and land-grant colleges (109), 
private women’s colleges (129), private 
men’s colleges (66), private profes- 
sional and technological schools (61), 
junior colleges (138), and municipal 
colleges and universities (9). Data 
received from these institutions are 
set forth in elaborate thirty-column 
tables. These show for each institu- 
tion the amounts received from each 
of the eleven sources, total support 
for current operations, total support 
for capital purposes, and grand total 
received. Since the survey of annual 
giving which has been conducted for 
several years by the American Alumni 
Council is merged with the present 
study, the tables also include figures 
showing the number of alumni and 
graduates solicited, the percentage of 


alumni and graduates giving, and 


other data. There is no reason to 
doubt the statement that this report 
of voluntary giving to higher educa- 
tion “is the most comprehensive ever 
compiled” (page 5). 

Not only is the study thorough, but 
the results are easily accessible. In 
addition to the eight large tables that 
present the data for individual institu- 
tions, there are figures, smaller tables, 
and discussion which analyze that 
data in many ways. This report is a 
highly useful reference work. 

It is impossible here to do more 
than indicate a few high lights of the 
report. The grand total of all con- 
tributions reported in 1954-55 was 
$330,030,106; in 1956-57, it was 
$832,917,123—an increase of 147.9 
per cent. These figures are not 
strictly comparable, however, since 
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junior colleges were not included in 
the earlier survey and some of the 
four-year institutions participated in 
one survey but not the other. The 
year 1956-57 was unusual because of 
the Ford Foundation grant of 
$199,522,710 to §21 private institu- 
tions for faculty-salary endowment. 
But the increase was due to more 
liberal gifts from all sources, not 
alone to the Ford grants. Even 
without these grants, the increase for 
all participating four-year institutions 
was 85.29 percent. The average gain 
for the $33 private institutions that 
participated in both surveys was 
101.6 per cent with the Ford grants, 
and 62.1 per cent without them. 
The greatest gain was made by the 
private professional and technological 
schools (157.7 per cent with the Ford 
grants, 82.3 per cent without them); 
the least gain was made by the state 
universities and land-grant colleges 


(19.4 per cent). 

The purposes for which the grants 
were given are noteworthy. The 
greatest increase in the two-year 
period was in contributions for faculty 
and staff compensation; owing to the 
Ford grants, this amounted to 506 


per cent. The next highest gain was 
in gifts for, basic research—135 per 
cent. Of the gifts for current opera- 
tions in 1954-55, 28.6 per cent were 
for unrestricted or general purposes; 
in 1956-57, the percentage had in- 
creased to 33.4. 

It is, then, a highly encouraging 
picture that is presented by this 
report. How can we account for the 
substantial increase in giving? No 
doubt many factors contributed. For 
some years alumni organizations 
throughout the country, under the 
leadership of the American Alumni 
Council, have carried on increasingly 
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effective campaigns to augment alumni 
giving. In recent years, the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education has 
done an excellent job of encouraging 
contributions from business and in- 
dustry. In most of the states the 
individual colleges have formed feder- 
ations for the purpose of fund solicita- 
tion; as a result of the efforts of these 
organizations, canvassing has become 
more systematic and effective. The 
large gifts of the Ford Foundation for 
faculty-salary endowments no doubt 
dramatized the need and stimulated 
giving by others. The President’s 
Committee on Education beyond the 
High School made a telling presenta- 
tion of the need for increased financial 
support, particularly for faculty 
salaries. More fundamental than 
these specific influences were the 
economic prosperity of the country 
and the growing recognition of the 
importance of education in the present 
age. (We can eliminate the some- 
what hysterical post-Sputnik concern 
about American education, since the 
figures in the report are for the year 
1956-57.) 

Heartiest congratulations to the 
organizations that made the study, to 
those that have led in bringing about 
the increased giving here reported, 
and most of all to the American 
people, who have asserted more 
emphatically than ever before their 
determination to support higher edu- 


cation on the level that is needed. 
R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 
Wo Ist der Hund Begraben? 

For some time now, our press, our 
public, and, one might say, our nation as 
a whole have been engaged in a fervent 
search for the causes of our failure in 
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technological and scientific fields. A 
dozen theories have been offered, some 
sound, some contradictory, some dis- 
tinctly symptomatic of our inner restless- 
ness, fear, and even hysteria. Few of 
these theories deal with the crux of the 
’ matter, the cause from which this failure 
has emanated and from which other 
failures are likely to follow. 

It seems that one should search for the 
source of this failure in the very structure 
of our society, rather than in the armed- 
forces rivalry, or in the absence of 
bipartisan harmony in government, or 
even in the lack of financial appropriations 
for the purpose of technological advance- 
ment. To believe that these are the 
causes of our failure is to believe in 
illusion, to shy away from the actual 
causes which, if not removed, may 
progressively push us out of the focal 
position in international life. 

What do we mean by saying that the 
source of our scientific failure, of which 
we became aware so suddenly, lies in the 
very structure of our society? By this 
we mean the following: The social, 
political, and economic processes in our 
country are centered around two distinct 
foci—the production of material goods 
and the consumption of them. Between 
these two processes, or between those who 
produce (the entrepreneurs) and those 
who consume (the vast masses), there 
exists a very dynamic, very active 
reciprocity. The entrepreneurs do their 
utmost to please the masses; through 
advertising they finance radio and tele- 
vision programs, the daily press, popular 
parades, festivals, and soon. The masses, 
on their part, look upon the entre- 
preneurs as people with superior intel- 
lectual endowments and as realists. Their 
attitude toward the entrepreneur class 
is a mixture of envy and admiration. 
They envy their material well-being but 
at the same time admire their ability to 
“climb so high.” 

In this type of reciprocity there is very 
little room (if any at all) for the intel- 
lectual group. In the opinion of both 
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the entrepreneurs and the masses, this 
group is unproductive; it does not 
produce anything because production 
necessarily must consist of artifacts, 
something concrete, material. The entre- 
preneur is a producer because he produces 
automobiles, bicycles, balloons. An intel- 
lectual does not produce these things, and 
is consequently an unproductive man. 
The fact that he too is engaged in 
the process of production (mostly through 
college and university teaching) is dis- 
regarded since ex cathedra he talks about 
things which are not related to the 
reality that the masses know. He is an 
“egghead,” a “professor,” an absent- 
minded man who hardly knows what he 
wants. 

Of all the fields of intellectual endeavor, 
only the applied fields enjoy general 
recognition and public acceptance, notably 
the medical and the legal professions. 
Doctors and lawyers are “producers” 
because, although they do not produce 
any artifacts, they “fix up” people and 
thus render them productive. However, 
the very moment these men retire to the 
laboratory or the library and give up the 
applied aspects of their professions for 
the sake of research they too fall into 
the contemptible group of “eggheads.”’ 

An American intellectual experiences 
this expulsion from the social structure 
rather painfully. It happens quite fre- 
quently that he attempts to adjust 
himself to the existing scheme by leaving 
his world of ideas and theory and entering 
the labor market and selling himself as a 
consultant, adviser, researcher, and so 
on. The moment he succeeds in getting 
out of the “egghead” group the public 
changes its opinion of him and labels 
him a smart man who, although he has 
wasted a lot of time, has finally “made it.”’ 
It also happens that he begins to search 
for reasons for his tragicomic position 
in society. In despair, he frequently 
turns radical and is melancholically 
disposed toward the “toiling masses.” 

As an “unproductive” man, he does 
not share proportionally in the national 
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abundance. The nation refuses to com- 
pensate him for his “dreams,” “imagin- 
ings,” “wishful thinking.” He takes 
what is given to him without voicing his 
dissatisfaction. And how could he press 
the public for recognition? He does not 
“control” any medium of economic 
production. 

Thus, in the eyes of the public, there 
is nothing attractive about the intellectual 
life. Unfortunately, all the biases con- 
cerning the intellectual are gradually 
injected into young minds. Young people 
coming to colleges are greatly prejudiced 
against their teachers; they share the 
harmful misconceptions of their parents. 
They are sent to colleges to get a ticket 
to “success” but are warned not to 
be contaminated by the “intellectual 
disease.” They are expected to become 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, public figures 
—not philosophers, theoretical physicists, 
logicians, linguists, or men of theory. 
And these “good kids” cherish but one 
idea: to get out of college, secure a 
well-paid position, and enjoy material 
wealth. Since intellectualism does not 
offer such rewards but, on the contrary, 
often means social degradation, young 
men go into industry. Only a few 
remain loyal to knowledge. 

Under such circumstances, progress in 
the field of theory (no matter what field: 
economics, physics, chemistry, literary 
scholarship, linguistics) is considerably 
slowed down. It is very difficult to be 
creative, to do research in the realms 
of the unknown, and at the same time 
to worry about medical bills and other 
bare necessities of life. Creativity is 
seriously hampered. 

Researchers in industry are materially 
much better off than those in universities, 
but they are only researchers in a narrow 
sense of the term. The aims of their 
search are pre-established; they are told 
what to look for. They are restricted to 
certain areas instead of being left free to 
do what they want in the way they want 
to do it. Few companies, if any, would 
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conduct research if they could be assured 
of their future expansion without it. In 
other words, the research they conduct is 
motivated by pragmatic ends. Thus the 
car producer is interested in research only 
to the extent that it promises him profit 
and competitive power. 

We believe that here /iegt der Hund 
begraben. Here lies the answer to our 
failure to attain supremacy in science 
and technology. This is the reason we 
must begin competing with a nation 
which only forty years ago was a feudal 
country. 

What should be done? Should we, like 
immature youngsters, consider crash 
programs as the solution to this serious 
problem? Do we not realize that any 
crash program is limited in scope and 
endeavor, and that the number of 
mysteries to be discovered is infinite? 
Crash programs will get us nowhere. 
They will only add to the illusion that 
we, too, are doing something. What we 
need is a program that is permanent. 
Permanency will come only when we 
change our approach to knowledge and 
the man who produces and extends it. 
The public must change its opinion about 
an “unproductive” man; it must accept 
him as a very important part of our 
society. It is, indeed, very unfortunate 
that the value of a man is measured by 
the amount of wealth he possesses, but 
this is about the size of the problem. 
This criterion of valuation is an intricate 
part of our life and is not likely to 
disappear with a magic wave of the hand. 
Therefore, the logical thing to do first 
is to reclassify the intellectual as a 
highly productive man and to reward him 
accordingly. This would automatically 
make him and his intellectual pursuits 
attractive to young people. They would 
turn their attention to fields they now 
spurn. Moreover, the experience of feel- 
ing needed would bring the intellectual 
closer to society. Yes, it is about time 
that we saw doctors of various specializa- 
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Professor Adler and Technology 
By JAMES D. FINN 


Since his brush with television, 
Mortimer J. Adler has become something 
of a peripatetic philosopher; he appeared 
at the University of Southern California 
recently as a guest lecturer for the 
Library School. (One forgets that the 


librarians love the good Thomist for his 


how-to-do-it epic, How to Read A Book, 
which he proudly maintains started all 
this how-to business in the first place.) 
Mr. Adler was also scheduled for the 
University Scholarship Convocation the 
following day. The Scholarship lecture 
was on wisdom; the Library School 
lecture was on the democratic revoluticn. 

The lecture on democracy deserves 
some comment from anyone interested in 
education for an age of technology. Most 
of the substance of the lecture was 
devoted to an elementary lesson in 
political science and Aristotelian logic. 
Mr. Adler began by confining his defini- 
tion of democracy to political organiza- 
tion; he followed this by carefully 
defining four—and only four—systems of 
government as being possible (political 
scientists, please note), and concluded the 
section with a logical demonstration from 
a series of premises proving that democ- 
racy is the only just form of government. 
Following this major exercise, he delved 
a bit into the history of man’s attempts 
to form democratic governments, spend- 
ing, as would be suspected, most of his 
time on the Greeks, but spicing his entire 
account with interesting bits gleaned 
from odd paragraphs in history books. 
The last two sections of his lecture were 
devoted to the present state of democratic 


government in England and America 
and the necessary conditions for the rise 
of a true democratic system in the future. 

It would be interesting to hear the 
comments of a competent political sci- 
entist on the first section of the lecture, 
and even more interesting to see what a 
non-Aristotelian logician could do with 
the beautiful simplicity and rigid con- 
struction of Mr. Adler’s arguments. 
While I would be willing to attempt such 
criticisms in the company of friends, I 
recognize the existence and importance 
of specialists and would prefer not rushing 
into print on matters outside the bound- 
aries of my specialty. 

However, in the last section of his 
presentation, Mr. Adler set forth three 
prerequisites as necessary for the actual 
realization of a democratic system of 
government in the future: proper educa- 
tion, economic equality, and the abolition 
of war. I have no disagreement with his 
statement of these general classes or, for 
that matter, with the specifics he cited in 
the second and third classes. 

Within the first prerequisite, a proper 
education, however, there is certainly 
room for criticism of the Adlerian 
position. With a passing bow to John 
Dewey for his insight into the democracy- 
education relationship, Mr. Adler then 
completely neglected that insight to rest 
his case on Jefferson’s proposition that a 
democracy requires an enlightened elec- 
torate. This proposition, in itself, is 
hardly controversial, but the nature of 
the enlightenment proposed certainly is. 
Mr. Adler stated categorically that the 
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present educational system was absolutely 
useless, consisting only of buildings and 
equipment and no content worth any- 
thing, and that an education for enlighten- 
ment should consist, for everyone, of a 
liberal-arts program from the _ kinder- 
garten through four years of college to 
the B.A. degree. 

The proposed liberal-arts program was 
not spelled out, as he reached this point 
late in the lecture, but anyone familiar 
with Mr. Adler’s work knows that 
it would consist of languages, the Great 
Books, with much discussion, classical 
mathematics, and (if you can believe the 
programs at St. John’s College are repre- 
sentative of Adler’s thinking) laboratory 
work in classical physics and chemistry 
through qualitative analysis. Presum- 


ably, some kind of specialization would 
be allowed after the Bachelor’s degree 
had been obtained. 

This description of the good philoso- 
pher’s position on the content of liberal 
education is certainly not new, and it is 
admittedly an interpolation based on Mr. 


Adler’s earlier work. It is, however, a 
little late in the game for him to define 
the liberal arts or a liberal education any 
other way than the way he has been 
using these terms for years. Hence, the 
interpolation ought to be correct. 

It is in the defense of his position, 
however, that Mr. Adler has introduced 
a new element that deserves analysis. 
The new element introduced is automa- 
tion. Adler argues that machines will 
now be the slaves of men; that men will 
have almost nothing but leisure time; in 
that leisure time, men should pursue the 
arts of civilization; the arts of civilization 
are the liberal arts. Then, by analogy, 
and as might be expected, he returns to 
the Greeks. The Greeks conceived a 
liberal education based on a slave culture; 
our culture today is a machine-slave 
culture; therefore, we should have an 
education like the Greeks in order to 
create civilization. 

Even here the Adlerian thesis takes 
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advantage of definition before beginning 
an argument. Grecian education paid 
some attention to physical development 
and the performing arts. Mr. Adler is 
singularly silent on these except proudly 
to point out that he failed to get a 
Bachelor’s degree from Columbia because 
he could not or would not meet the 
swimming requirement. Without making 
a long-distance psychological analysis, it 
is obvious that an interesting conclusion 
can be drawn from this fact. At any 
rate, it is accurate to say that Mr. Adler 
would like to pre-empt for his liberal 
studies only the intellectual side of the 
Greek program of education, leaving the 
physical and the performing (one can 
suppose) to a reducing machine and a 
hi-fi player. 

The naiveté of the thesis that automa- 
tion will require only a specialized liberal 
education as defined by Adler is fantastic. 
This is the naiveté of a man who has 
never seen a computer in the process of 
construction, who apparently thinks a 
space satellite can be launched by the 
methods of Archimedes, and who finds no 
difference between the mathematics of 
Euclid and of Wiener. Mr. Adler has 
trapped himself between the hardened 
categories of his presuppositions (there 
is only one philosophy of education) and 
his naiveté, which is obviously based on a 
limited life experience from which he 
inferred that all of reality may be sought, 
explained, and even said to exist in a 
handful of books. 

Systems development, operations re- 
search, information theory, circuitry 
design, decision-making at a high tech- 
nical level, difficult maintenance prob- 
lems—examples of the immediate and 
operational characteristics of automation 
as we know it today—have been left out 
of Mr. Adler’s world, and, hence, out of 
his system of education. Certainly, leisure 
time will be a problem; certainly, some 
kind of liberal or general education 
calculated to have a civilizing influence is 
necessary. To conclude, however, that 
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this bounds the matter completely and 
therefore is the complete answer to the 
development of democracy and the crea- 
tion of civilization in an age of automation 
is to turn us over to the wolves. 

If there is one characteristic of a 
technological society that is inescapable, 
it is specialization. And the techno- 
logical era which we are now entering 
will require specialists with an education 
that will be arduous and lengthy. To 
solve this problem his way, Mr. Adler 
would have to require four, five, six, eight 
years beyond the Bachelor’s degree for a 
segment of the population, and one, two, 
or three for another segment, and a long 
apprenticeship on the job for still another. 

It is reasonable to argue that in those 
circumstances many men will not see 
things Mr. Adler’s way. The gifted boy 
with a bent for science, for example, may 
want to start in the eighth grade. If he 
does not follow Adler’s route, a man may 
emerge, after five or six years of college, a 
highly trained specialist who will be 
absolutely necessary for the functioning 


of the technological system. He then can 
be in a position of control over the (in 
one very real sense) uneducated specialists 


in the Adlerian arts. If such a trend 
developed, Mr. Adler would have to add 
another system of government to his 
unchangeable and immortal four; he 
would have to add government by 
scientists and technicians—technocracy. 
And democracy, even in his restricted 
definition, would probably go out the 
window. 

The answer, however, is not to do 
away with general education or liberal 
education or the liberal arts, but to 
speed up this phase of education and to 
redesign some of its content to fit the 
realities of general education in a tech- 
nological world. Archimedes may have 
to be left to specialists in scientific 
history in order to make room for 
probability statistics or information 
theory—for everyone. One must agree 
with the Arnold-Hutchins cliché, amended 
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by W. H. Cowley, that there should be 
study of the best that has been thought 
and said and done in the world; I might 
add that a student should be involved 
in the doing. The best, too, needs 
to be redefined from time to time. 
Regardless of Mr. Adler’s position on the 
matter, there is a feeling in some quar- 
ters—biochemistry, for example—that 
Aristotle did not quite have all the 
answers. In fact, some friends of mine, 
who are obviously uneducated heretics, 
feel that what Aristotle had to say on 
such matters did not amount to much. 

Every bit as important, any system of 
education for an era of technology that 
does not permit specialization until the 
age of twenty-two is doomed to failure. 
Further, the argument that all specializa- 
tions can be learned on the job or from a 
few how-to-do-it books in the evening is 
so patently wrong that it does not merit 
rebuttal. A shortened, redesigned, in- 
tensified general education must proceed 
with a thorough specialization for many 
people.! 

When boiled down, Mr. Adler’s pro- 
posed curriculum and program of liberal 
education are per se an education for a 
certain type of specialist. His great 
trouble is that he wants everyone to be 
the same kind of specialist because, he 
thinks, there is only one answer to the 
question of liberal education and he, 
Mortimer Adler, has it. If Adler has 
the answer, he is indebted to Matthew 
Arnold for a great deal of it, and educa- 
tors have apparently, under the weight 
of the Adlerian syllogism, forgotten that 
Thomas Huxley disagreed rather strongly 
with Arnold and proposed some very 
good answers of his own—answers that, 
brought up to date, might help us make 
sense out of a program of education, 
both generai and special, in an age of 
technology. There are, of course, other 
possible sources. 

[Continued on page 470] 


1Specialization does not refer to simple vocational 
training for a mechanical job. 


Various means of making more 
effective use of public-school teachers 
are being investigated in five projects 
supported by grants from the Ford 
Foundation. 

Goddard College, in co-operation 
with several colleges and_ school 
systems in Maine and Vermont, is 
experimenting in the use of college 
students as classroom assistants and 
in the improvement of science and 
mathematics teaching in the rural 
areas of Vermont. 

A possible reorganization of class- 
work in the schools of two suburbs 
of New York City, Long Beach and 
_ Ossining, is being studied by New 
York University. 

Experiments in the wider classroom 
use of television, tape recordings, and 
radio; the variation of class size; the 
use of teaching teams and aides to 
teachers; and the assignment of greater 
responsibility to students for inde- 
pendent learning are being conducted 
by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Texas, and 
Utah. 

The recruitment and preparation 
of liberal-arts students for public- 
school teaching by means of a new 
Master of Arts in Teaching program 
is being undertaken by Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The medium of television will be 
used by Miami University to offer 
advanced work to superior high-school 
students in neighboring communities. 


Onrcanization of the George Sarton 
Memorial Foundation, Inc., a non- 
profit corporation whose purpose is to 
promote the efforts of the late George 
Sarton in the history and philosophy 
of science, has been announced by 
Henry Guerlac, president of the His- 
tory of Science Society. The initial 
object of the Foundation is to aid in 
maintaining the publication of Jsis, 
the international journal for the 
history of science founded by George 
Sarton in 1913, and to provide lecture- 
ships and fellowships to advance the 
study of the history of science. 


The University of Wisconsin School 
of Education has proposed an alterna- 
tive to the present state plan for 
certifying teachers. Under the new 
plan, the holder of a college degree 
would be granted a certificate to 
teach if he could pass a series of 
examinations. These would test his 
competence in three areas: the re- 
quired material in a liberal- or general- 
education curriculum, the subject 
field he planned to teach, and educa- 
tional method. 

The plan would apply to students 
now preparing to teach, to those 
already holding Bachelor’s degrees 
who decide they want to teach, and to 
teachers who move into the state 
and must be certified for teaching in 
Wisconsin. 

The plan has been approved by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and efforts are being made to 
develop it into a state-wide system. 
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Tae two educational programs estab- 
lished by the Haskins and Sells 
Foundation for advancement of edu- 
cation for the accounting profession 
will be extended to fifty-five colleges 
and universities. Forty institutions 
participated when the programs were 
started two years ago. The over-all 
plan provides for a total of 73 annual 
awards and grants, an increase of 28 
over last year. 

The first program consists of a 
$500 award for scholastic excellence in 
accounting presented to an outstand- 
ing student in each of the fifty-five 
colleges. To be eligible for the award 
a student must be among the five 
most proficient students in accounting 
subjects, completed through the junior 
year. Such factors as extra-curricular 
activities and moral character as well 
as excellence in scholarship are con- 
sidered in the final selection. 

The second program provides for 
annual grants of $1,000 each to assist 
qualified instructors in accounting 
who are working toward higher aca- 
demic degrees. These grants are to 
be made at eighteen colleges, of which 
thirteen have been specified. Recipi- 
ents of the other five grants will be 
designated each year. 


To GAIN a better understanding of 
the causes and nature of reading 
disabilities and to determine effective 
methods of preventing and correcting 
them, Wayne State University has 
established a diagnostic reading clinic 
to be administered by the Department 
of Reading and Study Skills. 

In addition to research, the center 
will emphasize service to children and 
adults who have reading problems and 
the training of personnel in diagnosing 
reading disabilities. 
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Tue University of Michigan and the 
U.S. International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration have signed a three-year 
contract for training Southeast Asian 
teachers in methods of English-lan- 
guage instruction. The ICA grant of 
$1,349,750 will cover all travel, salary, 
and equipment costs. 

Under the program, fifteen native 
English speakers, the majority from 
the English Language Institute of the 
University of Michigan, will be sent 
to Laos, Thailand, and Vietnam for 
two years each. Their job will be to 
teach persons in those countries how 
to teach English. Concurrently two 
teachers from each of the four Asian 
countries will come to the English 
Language Institute for training. 


A wew scholarship program of the 
Organization of American States is in 
operation this fall. The program 
provides fellowships for advanced 
study for qualified persons from all 
the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. When fully established, a 
minimum of five hundred scholarships 
will be awarded each year. 

The purpose of the program is to 
contribute to the economic, social, 
scientific, and cultural development 
of the member countries of the 
Organization of American States. 

Fellowships will be granted for 
study only in institutions outside the 
applicant’s country of permanent resi- 
dence. Existing educational centers 
throughout the hemisphere will be— 
utilized. 

Distribution of fellowships will be 
based on such factors as population, 
need, national income, level of eco- 
nomic development, and _ financial 
contribution to the general program 
of each member country. 
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Application forms may be obtained 
from the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D.C., its branch offices 
in Latin America, and the specialized 
agencies of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 


A new inter-university organization, 
Associated Midwest Universities, with 
headquarters at the Argonne National 
Laboratory, Lemont, Illinois, has been 
established. The main objective of 
the association is “‘to promote, encour- 
age, and conduct research and educa- 
tion in all branches of science.” 

As one means of achieving this 
purpose, the association will establish 
procedures to facilitate the use of 
Argonne and other laboratories by 
qualified personnel and students from 
research and educational institutions. 

Among the twenty-six original 
members are Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Case Institute of Technology; 
Michigan State, Northwestern, Pur- 
due, and Western Reserve universities; 
and the universities of Cincinnati, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota. 


A. procram for closer academic 
co-operation has been initiated by 
Stanford University and the Univer- 


sity of California. By providing that 
each university make its educational 
facilities more easily available to 
graduate students at the other, the 
program is designed to combat a 
critical faculty shortage through effec- 
tive utilization of academic personnel 
by graduate students. 

The plan, projected for a trial 
period of three years, will permit 
selected graduate students from the 
one university to take courses, 
particularly seminars, at the other 
and to receive credit for those courses 
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at the “home” institution without 
additional cost. A student who has 
studied at both universities may now 
arrange to have faculty members 
from both serve on his doctoral disser- 
tation or examination committee. 

The two universities have also 
agreed to establish closer co-operation 
in other areas, including exchange of 
information on visiting professors and 
research personnel in order that tem- 
porary staff members of one university 
may be invited to give special lectures 
or guest instruction at the other 
institution, greater reciprocity in the 
use of library facilities, and exchange 
of student plays and musical pro- 
ductions. 


Unpercrapvartes at the University 
of Michigan are studying Asia this 
year in the same way that Europe has 
traditionally been studied. The course, 
supported by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, is 
unique in the entire country for under- 
classmen at the introductory level. 

The two-semester sequence, Asia I 
and II, is limited to 60 students, who 
will meet for two lectures weekly and 
in smaller groups for recitation. 

Professors of anthropology, eco- 
nomics, fine arts, geography, history, 
Near and Far Eastern language and 
literature, and philosophy will give 
the lectures. Since no textbooks 
existed for such a course, the necessary 
materials were gathered from numer- 
ous sources, including European. 

The course consists of an introduc- 
tion to the study of civilizations, a 
survey of the basic elements of Asian 
societies, problems of cultural contact 
and change, and an examination of 
historical and modern FEast-\Vest 
problems. 
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A cranr of $27,280 for a two-year 
continuation of an experimental pro- 
gram in independent study has been 
made to Antioch College by the 
Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

Research into independent study 
began at Antioch during 1956-57. In 
the first experiment, attention was 
focused on the use of a period of 
independent reading as the principal 
approach to self-directed study. This 
year, under a $22,000 Fund grant, 
Antioch has concentrated on the 
problem of training and preparing 
students for independent study. 

In the third phase, to cover the 
next two academic years, Antioch 
expects to elaborate special techniques 
and methods by which students can 
be trained to work independently, 
either in groups or as individuals. 
These will be developed into a series 
of training aids and guides designed 
to help other institutions prepare 
students for effective independent 
learning by developing the necessary 
skills, tools, and habits of study. 

The underlying purpose of the 
experiment is to realize savings of 
teaching time through new instruc- 
tional procedures without impairing— 
and possibly with the result of improv- 
ing—the quality of teaching and 
learning. 


Two research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton University are offered 
by the Educational Testing Service 
for 1959-60. They are open to men 
who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of the University; each carries 
a stipend of $2,650 a year and is 
normally renewable. Fellows will be 
engaged in part-time research in the 
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general area of psychological measure- 
ment at the offices of the Educational 
Testing Service and will, in addition, 
carry a normal program of studies in 
the Graduate School. 

Suitable undergraduate preparation 
may consist of either a major in 
psychology with supporting work in 
mathematics, or a major in mathe- 
matics together with. some work in 
psychology. In choosing fellows, how- 
ever, primary emphasis is placed on 
superior scholastic attainment and 
research interests rather than on 
specific course preparation. 

The closing date for completing 
applications is January 2, 1959. Infor- 
mation and application blanks may 
be obtained from the director of the 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


A GRANT of $25,000 from the Esso 
Education Foundation has enabled 
Hofstra College to begin formation of 
a scientific- and engineering-equip- 
ment library. The pool will make 
available to educational institutions 
research and test apparatus needed 
in advanced-science studies. Colleges 
and high schools on Long Island, New 
York, will be able to borrow and use 
the library’s equipment. 

The effect of the pool will be to 
expand the laboratories of Hofstra 
and neighboring institutions by mak- 
ing available expensive apparatus 
that relatively few could afford and 
to provide for a more efficient use of 
the equipment. 

Special optical instruments, analyt- 
ical apparatus, and testing equipment 
necessary for studies in engineering, 
physics, and chemistry will be the 
first items offered by the library. 


The Soviet Educational System 


THE CHALLENGE OF Soviet EpvucaTIon, 
by George S. Counts. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1957. xi+330 pp. $6.00. 
vieT ProressionaL Manpower, dy 
Nicholas DeWitt. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1955. 
XXVili+400 pp. $1.25. 

Soviet Epucation, dy George L. Kiine. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. xiit192 pp. $3.50. 

Soviet EpucaTion FOR SCIENCE AND 
Tecuno.ocy, by Alexander G. Korol. 
New York: Technology Press of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. xxvili+ 
514 pp. $8.50. 

Epucation 1n THE USSR, Division of 
International Education, International 
Relations Educational Branch, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. xiv+ 
226 pp. $1.25. 

In no sphere of Soviet study has 
public and professional interest been 
galvanized in the past year as it has in 
education—particularly scientific and 
technical studies. The impact of Sputnik 
I and the successive demonstrations of 
radical breakthroughs by science and 
technology in the USSR have imparted 
a sense of urgency and, indeed, at times 
almost an atmosphere of panic to a 
searching examination of the techniques, 
methods, and philosophy which have 
enabled the Soviet Union to achieve so 
dramatic a sequence of achievements and, 
at the same time, have aroused a wide- 
spread demand for an equally compre- 
hensive revaluation of American educa- 
tion with a view to compensating for or 
correcting defects which seem to be high- 
lighted by the Soviet attainments. 

Fortunately, the field of Soviet educa- 
tion is one in which Moscow’s exaggerated 
sense of security has never been applied. 
There has long existed in the compara- 
tively narrow confines of the area of 


technical Soviet studies a vast amount 
of data about Soviet education—some of 
it unrefined and unassessed but much of 
it at least oP mad analyzed. A quick 
look at the bibliographies contained in all 
of these volumes will show the amazing 
amount of source material available, 
in the Russian technical 
iterature, and the equally amazing 
absence of articles or ks designed 
either for the popular reader in America 
or for the professional educator in the 
United States until very recent years. 

Happily, this is a situation which is 
rapidly being reversed. A veritable flood 
of books and articles, almost all of them 
of an extremely high level of competence 
and many of them based not only upon 
book research but upon firsthand obser- 
vation of the Soviet educational system, 
is becoming available. This review 
covers, in part, a harvest of these new 
riches. 

Most appropriately, this harvest begins 
with George S. Counts’s The Challenge of 
Soviet Education. Almost alone among 
academic scholars, Mr. Counts kept alive 
a vivid interest in Soviet education 
during the long and harsh years of the 
most a period of the Stalin 

e is almost the only scholar in 


this specialized sphere who knows by 
personal observation what Soviet educa- 
tion was like in the late 1920’s and the 


mid-1930’s. He has seen almost the 
whole process as it has gone through 
permutation after permutation during 
the forty years of Bolshevik power. 

It is the virtue of his work that it 
possesses this deep historical perspective 
—a factor which tends to be minimized 
in the later studies. The fault of Mr. 
Counts’s work—if, indeed, it possesses 
one—is that his eyes are often turned 
back to the past rather than focused on 
the present, with which we are so 
preoccupied, or on the future, which 
alarms some of us. 

None the less, for any person who 
desires to launch a serious inquiry into 
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Soviet education, the place to start is 
with Mr. Counts. The Soviet system 
changes. Russia changes. But history 
has shown time and time again that in 
no country is recidivism a more constant 
factor. Thus, before letting ourselves 
become completely bemused by the 
wonders of the Sputnik era, it is well to 
vec a bit upon the ordeals which 

viet educators and Soviet education 
have had to endure in order to reach the 
present level. 

Mr. Counts is useful also because of 
the emphasis which he places on the 
ideological goals of Soviet education. If, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, he sometimes 
concentrates too heavily upon this aspect; 
if, perhaps, he undervalues the decay and 
desiccation of Soviet ideology, it is well, 
nevertheless, to keep in the forefront of 
our minds the fact that the Soviet Union 
is an ideological society, par excellence; 
and regardless of the degree to which 
pure study or pure science may be 


encouraged, the ideological motivations 
and directions of the society as a whole 
are always foremost in the minds of the 
leadership clique which pays the piper 


and calls the tune. 

The collection of eight special studies 

on various aspects of Soviet education, 

repared under the editorship of George 
i. ‘line, serves as a useful supplement 
to Mr. Counts’s work. Most appropri- 
ately, Mr. Counts has written a foreword 
to this collection in which he reaffirms 
his conviction that no evidences of “basic 
changes in Soviet education” have 
appeared since the time of Stalin’s death. 

Vhether or not one agrees with this 
cautious judgment (and this reviewer 
does not entirely agree), the eight essays 
contained in Soviet Education do provide 
some interesting side lights on such 
subjects as pre-school education, the 
training of Soviet teachers, student life in 
Soviet universities, special-purpose insti- 
tutions, the training of engineers, and 
campaigns against illiteracy. 

The reports deal, however, with condi- 
tions in the past—sometimes the quite 
distant past. Most of the material is 
pre-Second World War, in many cases 
at least twenty to twenty-five years old. 
The authors of the reports are hemmadions 
former Soviet teachers and students. 
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Unfortunately, this slim study throws 
little light on the qualifications and 
antecedents of the authors except what 
is shed by chance remarks in their essays. 

Fortunately, for a contemporary view 
of Soviet education, we may turn to three 
first-rate sources. The first of these, 
chronologically, is Nicholas DeWitt’s 
valuable study of Soviet professional 
education which is contained within his 
general study of Soviet trained-manpower 
resources. None of the volumes under 
examination contains a more concise and 
accurate definition of the fundamentals 
of Soviet educational philosophy. As 
Mr. DeWitt phrases it, 


Reduced to its fundamentals, Soviet educa- 
tional philosophy rests on three major 
premises. The first of these is that the 
advancement of science and technology is 
best promoted through the central planning 
of education and research. The second is that 
scientific and educational efforts are primarily 
a means for the advancement of the social, 
economic, political, and military interests of 
the nation. The third is that the basic 
truths of human life, of nature and of the 
universe, and of social, political and economic 
reality, have been discovered and proclaimed 
and are beyond debate, so that the task of the 
teacher and of the scholar is to demonstrate 
and to apply these truths rather than to 
question them or to seek alternative truths 
(pages 3-4). 

Soviet educational policy, Mr. DeWitt 
finds, has been aimed with increasing 
heaviness toward the promotion of train- 
ing which stresses concrete knowledge. 
Hence, his study encompasses that special 
area of Soviet education which is given 
highest priority by the Soviet government. 

Thus, while he concludes that higher 
education is undoubtedly more accessible 
in the United States than in the Soviet 
Union (in 1953 we had nearly 6,000,000 
persons with completed higher education 
as contrasted with roughly 2,000,000 in 
the Soviet Union), the situation in the 
applied fields, such as engineering, agri- 
culture, and medicine, is sharply difter- 
ent. In i953 the Soviet had about 
500,000 trained engineers to our 530,000, 
and since then has surpassed our total. 
In the same year the Soviet had 280,000 
physicians to our 195,000, but only 20,000 
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dentists to our 90,000. And in agricul- 
ture they had about 170,000 specialists 
to Our 150,000. 

“Soviet higher education,” Mr. DeWitt 
concludes, 


. . . has succeeded over the past two and 
a half decades in reaching a level of close 
equivalence, and occasionally of numerical 
supremacy to that in the United States. . . . 
Our own policies in the field of education and 
in regard to specialized manpower resources 
will decide whether within the next decade 
or so the scales will be tipped off balance 
(pages 256-57). 


Alexander G. Korol’s work is an 
invaluable supplement to that of Mr. 
DeWitt. It is a more comprehensive 
examination of Soviet educational tech- 
niques, and because of its broader 
concept it provides a more searching 
examination of some of the postulates of 
the DeWitt study. There is a major 
difference in the conclusions of the two 
men, however—perhaps because Mr. 
Korol is more deeply under the influence 
of past images than Mr. DeWitt, and less 
inclined to translate the challenge of the 
new Soviet technological education into 
terms of drama and threat. He is 
inclined to pooh-pooh the idea that the 
weight of Soviet numbers implies any 
genuine danger to the United States, and 
suggests that “western commentators 
have been bemused by the exercise of 
making purely numerical comparisons” 
(page 408). It is Mr. Korol’s more 
comforting view that Soviet education 
and American education are not strictly 
comparable because of differing ideological 
goals, differing tasks set for each, and 
differing operating rationales. 

Not many of Mr. Korol’s readers, 
having studied the infinity of detail which 
he presents—detail showing most clearly 
the rapidity of expansion of Soviet 
educational resources, particularly in the 
technical and scientific realms, and 
measuring the magnitude of the achieve- 
ments of Soviet science and technology— 
would be likely to concur in his generous 
assumption that ideology is going to 
provide the stumbling block which will 
enable the United States to come in first 
in the competition of the two systems. 
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One may, however, concede that Mr. 
Korol is at least consistent since it is his 
contention that “beyond the fact that 
both the twelve-grade schools in the 
United States and Soviet ten-year schools 

rovide mass education up to the college 
evel and that both are coeducational 
there are no significant similarities” 
between the educational systems of the 
two countries (page 1). “In every 
essential aspect,” Mr. Korol suggests, 
“the two systems stand in sharp contrast” 
(page 1). One can only wonder in what 
terms Mr. Korol defines the essentials 
of education. It would appear that 
prejudice rather than the spirit of 
scientific inquiry guided his pen in these 
passages. 

The most up-to-date and, in a sense, 
popular survey of Soviet education is 
that provided a the Office of Education 
bulletin. No attempt is made at deep 
analysis or detailed examination of the 
various aspects of the system. But as a 
convenient introduction to Soviet educa- 
tion, the survey is useful. It presumably 
will be supplemented—if not supplanted 
—by a new and more detailed study based 
on the recent visit to the Soviet Union 
of a group of American educators under 
the auspices of the Office of Education 
who will be able to make a firsthand 
report, in depth, of the actual workings 
of Soviet education as contrasted with 
the previous studies, such as this, which 
have been forced to depend so largely 
upon printed source materials. 

Harrison E. SAisBury 
New York Times 


College Teaching 


ExpanpiInG Resources FOR COLLEGE 


TeacuinG: A Report oF THE Con- 
FERENCE ON COLLEGE TEACHING... , 
edited by Charles G. Dobbins. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1956. x+137 pp. (Series 
I, Reports of Committees and Con- 
ferences, Vol. XX, Number 60). $1.50. 
This is a report of a conference of 
experts in higher education, sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, 
January, 1956. The conference as a 
whole seemed to point to several gaps 
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in our knowledge about college teaching, 
articularly why individuals choose col- 
ege teaching as a career. There was no 
disagreement about the main facts: the 
growing scarcity of college teachers, and 
the greater need for them in the near 
future. All colleges are now competing 
for the relatively small pool of trained 
persons in their late twenties or thirties, 
the children of the depression, whom 
industry is willing to employ, promising 
them much higher financial returns. 
Questions were raised which call for 
new types of research. No one was sure 
when and why individuals decide on 
college teaching as a career or to what 
extent economic motivation is critical in 
the choice, compared with other attrac- 
tions of the field. There were indications 
that teachers may have to be recruited 
from among the less able persons, such 
as those not qualified for research; hut 
there was also a protest against the use 
of graduate students as “section hands” 
to take over discussion. There was gen- 
eral agreement that able teachers should 
be helped in various ways to increase 
their effectiveness and capacity to reach 
more students, and some sympathy with 
the idea that they should be relieved of 
the “pressures of research.” 
Several ways of conserving the best 
talents we now have were suggested. 
One was to eliminate professorial ranks, 
which is always an irritant to a young 
man, who as an instructor or assistant 
rofessor may be carrying a_ heavier 
[oad than the older man at half the 


salary. Another proposal was to increase 
the number of graduate assistants and to 


assistance for 


give more secretarial 
and grading 


mimeographing material 
papers. Guthrie's recent report was 
cited, which agrees with the findings of 
earlier reports that according to the 
evaluations of students themselves there 
was no close relation between size of 
class and effectiveness of teaching, the 
latter being more closely related to the 
teacher’s enthusiasm for his subject and 
his warm and permissive personality. A 
student is quoted as saying that he would 
rather sit 200 feet from a great teacher 
than 20 feet from a mediocre one. 

Ralph W. Tyler made a plea for more 
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imagination in improving teaching and 
in conserving the talents we now have. 
This in his opinion should include 
rethinking the credit-hour system and 
multiple-course programs. Perhaps we 
could cut the number of clock-hours of 
class work in half, if we really expected 
our students to read thoroughly and pre- 
pare for discussions. 

W. H. Cowley and Ruth Eckert 
reported pregeete in the direction of 
encouraging Ph.D. candidates outside 
education to take discussion courses 
devoted to the objectives and techniques 
of teaching, but both agreed these courses 
should not be required. Perhaps this 
type of course would reduce some of the 
present resistance to large classes, short- 
answer examinations, and other inevitable 
future consequences of expansion. 

It seemed to this reviewer that there 
was relatively little attention given to 
methods of appropriately evaluating and 
rewarding good teaching. How long 
must college teachers watch the multi- 
plication of “business” agents or admin- 
istrators not directly concerned with 
teaching, at the expense of their own 
financial advancement? Perhaps the col- 
lege teacher must become more scarce 
than at present to receive the rewards 
warranted by his training. 

Epwarp S. Jones 
University of Buffalo 


An Old Problem Reworded 


DiscipuineE In Mopern Epuca- 
TION, by Walter B. Kolesnik. Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1958. xii+232 pp. $3.50. 

A well-rewritten doctoral dissertation, 
this book is an effort to find in “mental 
discipline” a via media between formal 
discipline, old style, and a pure subject- 
matter orientation. The author pitch- 
forks over old straw with great vigor, and 
lays out all the straws—that is, quotations 
from authors, both famous and unknown 
—in systematic straight lines. But for 
me the grain thus exposed is embarass- 
ingly scanty. 

By this I mean that I do not find it 
possible to derive any real help in decid- 
ing what is to be taught or how by 
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referring to this issue. Something that 
can be called mental discipline certainly 
occurs—something more happens to a 
person when he learns than the acquisi- 
tion of a bit of information or of a 
practiced response. With the formalist, 
moreover, we may recognize that dif- 
ferent learning tasks differ in the degree 
to which they evoke this something more. 
Some kinds of experience lend themselves 
more easily than others to generalization. 
But we must also recognize that growth- 
inducing, liberalizing tasks may be found 
in any subject—in cooking as well as in 
mathematics—and that they may some- 
times be almost wholly lacking—in Latin 
as well as in commercial art. How far 
the learner is carried beyond mere 
information-getting depends less upon 
the selection of a subject than upon 
selection within a subject, less upon what 
subject is taught than upon how it is 
taught, that is, less upon the subject than 
upon the teacher. Even more it depends 
upon finding tasks that answer to the 
learner’s condition—something that tends 
to be forgotten in the present hysteria 
over more physics. 

No doubt Mr. Kolesnik would say that 
the something more of which I speak is 
mental discipline. Perhaps so. That’s 
a semantic problem. Calling it mental 
discipline does not help me to see how to 

about inducing it. And on the other 

and, I fear that for many persons calling 
it mental discipline will suggest an ap- 
os to education modeled on muscle- 
uilding techniques, which is surely 
misleading. Instead of arguing from the 
premise of mental discipline, it seems to 
me better to examine the kind of changes 
that can be empirically discovered as 
taking place in learning, and then to set 
about finding how to make them happen. 

Horace B. 

Ohio State University 


Short Reviews 

“THE Postwar StrRuGGLE TO PRovIDE 
CompeTENT TEACHERS,” Bulletin of the 
Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
XXXV (October, 1957), pp. 99-128. 
Much research has gone into this issue 

of the Research Bulletin. Carefully pre- 
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pared tables and graphs supplemented by 
intelligent, conservative interpretation 
tell the story of the supply and demand 
and preparation of teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and col- 
leges covering a period of twenty to 
thirty years. Data regarding teacher 
preparation in the different states and 
territories are given and the number of 
teachers available in the different fields 
of preparation. 

ne interesting graph shows the steady 
drop in the number of secondary-school 
teachers prepared in our colleges from 
1947 to 1954. At the same time there 
has been a steady increase in the number 
of elementary-school teachers prepared, 
tapering off to a slight rise from 1955 to 
1957. In the same two-year period 
there has been a perceptible increase in 
the number of secondary-school teachers 
being prepared, offset, however, by the fact 
that only 3 out of 5 of these actually enter 
teaching, while in the elementary area 
4 out of become teachers. 

The énal paragraph of the survey 
emphasizes the expansion expected in 
the immediate future in the demand for 
college teachers, but presents a cautious 


view in predicting future enrollments in 


elementary and_ secondary schools. 
Recognition is given to the problem 
which will receive consideration in the 
immediate future, that of the utilization 
of personnel. “And thus,” concludes 
the report, “the task of providing compe- 
tent teachers casts its shadow into the 
future.” 


THe Mopern Foreign Lancuaces: A 
CHRONICLE OF ACHIEVEMENT, dy Henry 
Grattan Doyle. Reprinted from the 
Modern Language Journal, XL (Octo- 
ber, 1956), pp. 269-96. 

A re-reading of the “Jubilee Issue” 
(1941) of the Modern Language Journal 
inspired Mr. Doyle to write this article. 
It is in a sense a reminiscence of his long 
association with the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers and its . 
participating associations. He tells of 
its formation and of the circumstances 
which brought it into being. A series of 
its accomplishments are related, such as 
the founding of the Modern Language 
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Journal. Mention is made of the impetus 
iven foreign-language study by the 
cond World War and of the new 

methods of learning a language “in a 

hurry.” 

Many names of those who have had 

a part in these matters are mentioned. 
Reports of committees and of studies are 
liberally quoted. Mr. Doyle has given 
in brief form a bit of the history of 
education that will be of interest to 
teachers of foreign languages. And lest 
they lose their perspective, he reminds 
them that “new methods” in use today 
were practiced centuries ago. 


Peopie’s CapiratisM? Part I: THE 
AMERICAN RounpD TABLE, digest 
report by David M. Potter. New 
York: The American Advertising 
Council, 1957. 60 pp. (sponsored by 
Yale University and the Advertising 
Council). 

This report covers the eighth session 
of the American Round Table and the 
first to be sponsored by the Advertising 
Council. It was the belief of those 
interested in promoting this session that 
the phrases, “the American Way of 
Life” and “the free enterprise system,” 
utterly fail to make clear the new, 
unique, and vital economic system 
which has evolved in America. This 
discussion was planned with the idea of 
reaching conclusions on 


(a) The manner in which the American 
form of capitalism differs from the 
older (and less enlightened) forms; 

(b) The degree to which it has spread 
material benefits to all our people, and 
obtains its supply of capital from the 

le; 

(c) of our economic 
and political systems; 

(d) The methods that keep power in the 
hands of the people; 

(e) The strengths and weaknesses of our 
system, its willingness to accept change; 

(f) The opportunity it offers for cultural 
and spiritual development, for culti- 
vating those qualities of mind and 
spirit which lead to man’s fulfillment: 
“Where are we going. What are our 
goals?” 
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This was an ambitious undertaking for 
three half-day sessions, but with a 
technique already developed for such a 
round table and with the panel of dis- 
tinguished men participating, the find- 
ings published in this pamphlet are 
impressive. 


Sphinxes in the Classroom 
JOHANNES A. GAERTNER 


[Continued from page 415} 


and by men or women, if they are 
girls, in sex-segregated high schools— 
at least one of the reasons why my 
boys will not speak up is because most 
of the articulate persons they have 
met so far are women, and they 
certainly do not want to imitate them! 

Without a considerable change in 
our precollege education, we cannot 
expect our students to be articulate 
in class, and might as well abandon 
Socratic methods with no Socrates on 
the platform and no eager young 
Greeks at his feet. Until our students 
come to college better prepared than 
they are today, until due emphasis 
is placed again upon intellectual 
achievement in both high school and 
college, until our very concept of the 
educated man undergoes some changes, 
discussion in college classrooms should 
be allowed but neither expected nor 
enforced. [Vol. XXIX, No. 8] 


College-Scholarship Offers 
DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE 


[Continued from page 424] 


in “‘over-enrollment,” as measured by 
the residuals, are Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Stan- 
ford University, University of Michi- 
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gan, Princeton, Yale University, Rice 
Institute, and California Institute of 
Technology. On the other hand, the 
colleges which attract relatively few 
talented students per scholarship offer 
tend to award no degree higher than 
the baccalaureate, have libraries with 
less than 250,000 volumes, are rela- 
tively small and inexpensive to attend, 
have religious affiliations, and are 
located in the Southern, Middle 
Atlantic, West Central, or Mountain 
regions of the country. 

The characteristics most clearly 
associated with heavy enrollment of 
talented students are those which we 
would expect to attract the intel- 
lectually gifted. Colleges offering ad- 
vanced degrees and having well- 
equipped libraries tend to be popular 
among near-winners. There remain, 
however, relatively large differences 
in the attractiveness of individual 
colleges which cannot be attributed 


to any of the characteristics listed in 
Table IV. For example, the lowest- 
ranking institution in the distribution 
of residuals has an excellent graduate 
school, distinguished library resources, 
and a large student body, and is 
located in the East North Central 


region. Explanations of the striking 
differences in the attractiveness of 
some institutions to this sample of 
talented students must be sought 
elsewhere. 

College choices probably depend in 
large part upon the images which 
students and parents have of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Further 
research is now planned to identify 
some of the public images affecting 
the talented student’s choice of col- 
lege. It is hoped that study of 
the economic and social-psychological 
factors involved in selecting a college 
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will provide the basis for constructing 
a reasonably comprehensive theory of 
college choice among talented stu- 
dents. [Vol. XXIX, No. 8[ 


Legislative Work Conference 
ROBERT C. ANDERSON 
[Continued from page 420] 


economies, and sources of revenue 
were the topics of discussion. 


HE university presidents, deans, 

and other educators who have 
taken part in Legislative Work Con- 
ferences in the past three years are 
unanimous in their support of the 
Conference as a continuing program 
of the Board. One state university 
president made the following com- 
ment on the Work Conference: 


The legislators get an understanding 
of higher education, its purposes, its 
problems, and its achievements that they 
could not get if it were not for a meeting 
of this kind. They think in terms of the 
institutions in their own state, and they 
are able to make comparisons and learn 
of higher education in other states. It 
is my experience that those who attend 
these Legislative Conferences become the 
leaders in the legislature on matters 
concerning education because their knowl- 
edge is respected by their colleagues. 
They talk with assurance and confidence 
on the floor of the Legislature so that 
these Conferences not only contribute to 
the regional program, but the Conferences 
contribute in a very real way to the 
development of higher education within 
the individual states. 

Perhaps most encouraging, how- 
ever, to one with some responsibility 
for the operation of the annual 
Legislative Work Conference was the 
comment of a visiting legislator from 
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another region, after the 1954 Confer- 
ence in Houston: 


. . » My colleagues haven’t developed 
the gentle art of cooperation to the 
systematic extent underway in your 
[Southern] states. Had more of them 
been given an opportunity [to participate 
in this Conference] I’m sure they would 
be more receptive to a re-examination of 
our traditional academic plant. . . . You 
may be sure that, whereas I was pre- 
viously enthusiastic about more interstate 
cooperation, I have become evangelistic 
since the Houston Conference. 

[Vol. XXIX, No. 8] 


Institutional Objectives 
DONALD FAULKNER 


[Continued from page 430] 


last one: (13) The executives of the 
school should study institutional prob- 
lems and opportunities and advise the 
board and the faculty in the process of 
formulating the educational objectives. 

The philosophic content of this set 
of thirteen major principles of the 
study can be stated in the following 
“elements”: Education tries to bring 
about an identity between the needs 
and interests of the individual and of 
society; it interprets equality of oppor- 
tunity as diversity rather than as 
identity; it is a continuing process; 
and it is involved in developing a 
wide variety of opportunities for 
shared interests and in the corporate 
character of life.* This set of con- 
sistent principles makes the method 
of education and the method of 
building the controls of life the 
reconstruction of experience. It makes 
administration a means to the achieve- 


5Faulkner, Donald. ‘“Philosophic 
Confusion in Higher Education,” 
Record, XXII (April, 1941), p. 214. 


Bases of 
Educational 
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ment of educational aims and goals, 
and not an end in itself. 

This group of elements of the 
philosophic content of the adminis- 
trative principles underlying the 
formulation of educational objectives 
is consistent with the philosophy of 
education which motivates and guides 
a large section of the nation’s edu- 
cators and their institutions. Because 
of the authority of the educational 
leadership represented by the state- 
ments used in this study, the mutual 
consistency of the derived principles, 
and the agreement of the set of 
principles with a broad and generally 
acceptable democratic philosophy of 
education, the application of these 
principles is advocated to guide the 
formulation of more effective institu- 
tional objectives. [Vol. XXIX, No. 8] 


Television and Education 
ROBERT L. HILLIARD 


[Continued from page 436] 


lectures—three half-hour periods a 
week for a three-hour course. The 
instructor evaluated objective and 
subjective assignments that were set 
up for the specific course, which were 
submitted and returned by mail. 
The student’s only necessary contact 
with the campus was to take the final 
examination, and special arrange- 
ments were made for those students 
physically unable to go to the 
university. 

With such an arrangement as this, 
it would be possible for the student 
who could ordinarily afford only one 
or two years of college to complete the 
basic courses at home—courses too 
often given in lecture form to large 
classes with little opportunity for 
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discussion—and continue his college 
work on the campus. The student 
who in the conventional setup could 
obtain no college training at all would 
receive at least a general introduction 
to higher education. It is not sug- 
gested here that television instruction 
be looked upon as the equivalent of 
in-class teaching. The direct teacher- 
student relationship is important in 
the learning process, and every effort 
should be directed, first, toward 
enabling all who are qualified to take 
advantage of the in-class, on-campus 
education. However, television has 
shown that it can provide, on all 
levels, direct educational opportunities 
for those who would otherwise be 
deprived of the opportunity for 


learning. 
(Vol. XXIX, No. 8] 


Professor Adler and 


Technology 
JAMES D. FINN 


[Continued from page 457] 


There can be no disagreement with 
Mr. Adler’s proposals concerning the 
importance of leisure time. There is no 
doubt that free men need an education 
for freedom. Freedom, in the great 
scientific age that lies ahead, will, how- 
ever, require education of a different kind 
from that which Mr. Adler conceives. 
Preventing the people special- 
izing in an age requiring specialists, 
providing a general education of a pre- 
scientific literary nature on the untenable 
grounds that it will promote the ability 
to “think” (without the data) on scien- 
tific and technical matters, means even- 
tual abdication of freedom to the techno- 
crats. Under such a régime Mr. Adler 
would no doubt be well fed and have 
plenty of opportunity to discuss Plato, 
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but I doubt that he would be free. 
Unless, of course, International Business 
Machines should build a computer requir- 
ing a specialist in the categories of 
Aristotelian logic to program it. In that 
case, Mr. Adler, no doubt against his 
wishes, might end up one of the ruling 
technocrats. 


With the Technicians 
[Continued from page 450] 


analysis of the enrollment data in 
Table I shows that some of the 
graduate schools represented in this 
study are low in status, particularly 
during the regular school year. 
Furthermore, the student bodies of 
most of the graduate schools included 
are composed of Negroes only. Per- 
haps as more and more of these 
schools acquire better facilites, become 
easily available to all Americans, and 
solve other urgent problems, their 
enrollments and the status of their 
administrators will grow. 


Letter to the Editor 
[Continued from page 454) 


tions, professors in various fields, serving 
as senators in Washington and as 
America’s diplomats and ambassadors 
abroad; it is about time that Americans 
erected monuments to their outstanding 
writers, poets, scientists, and distin- 
guished intellectuals, named streets after 
them, and reared the younger generation 
in a spirit of veneration for their work. 
The strength of a nation is com- 
mensurate with its awareness of its past 
achievements and glory, and in the 
American past the intellectual has played 
a prominent role. 
Joun Fizer 
University of Notre Dame 


‘ 


